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Of the Need for Communication 


Iw our WESTERN SOCIETY, the democratization of work 
organizations lagged behind the democratization of the 
process of government. This is not surprising. Our fore- 
fathers migrated to this country largely to escape authori- 
tarian government; thousands of years of bitter experience 
with kings, monarchs, and other tyrants were responsible 
for the wisdom that went into the writing of our Constitu- 
tion. On the other hand, when our framework for self- 
government was developed, our forefathers were produc- 
ing largely for self-consumption. It was not until long after 
the advent of the Industrial Revolution in the nineteenth 
century, when men began producing for each other on a 
large scale, that they began to think about more demo- 
cratic methods of work-group leadership and group dy- 
namics. 

Gradually we have learned that leadership in work 
groups cannot be long effective unless it is by persuasion 
rather than by command. 

We have learned the hard way that, in the long run, we 
cannot get effective work accomplished in groups, corpor- 
ations, armies, churches, or governments, unless we can 
get it accomplished by individuals. 

We now realize that individuals working in groups work 
best when each can see clearly the objective of the group 
of which he is a part, when each understands both his work 
and his teamwork responsibilities. 

Our prime tool for providing this insight and under- 
standing is communication. 


—WILLARD V. MERRIHUE, Managing by Communication. 
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How Effective Are 

Executive Health Examinations? 
WHILE MANY companies sponsoring a 
program of executive health examinations 
scrupulously refrain, as a matter of policy, 
from inquiring into the results, others 
take the view that there is no point in 
investing time and money in a program 
of this kind if management is to be kept 
in ignorance of what such check-ups re- 
veal. Companies adopting this attitude, 
says Dr. Kendell A. Elsom, Director of 
the University of Pennsylvania Diagnostic 
Clinic,* are likely to seriously jeopardize 
the program’s effectiveness. 

Where an executive has reason to be- 
lieve that the information forthcoming 
from his examination may be used in 
arriving at decisions regarding changes 
in assignment, promotions, salary, retire- 
ment, and so on, he naturally tends to 
face the examination in a spirit of evasion, 
concealment, and distrust, Dr. Elsom 
points out. On the other hand, he says, 
an executive who has the assurance that 
the results of the examination will not be 


*K. A. Elsom, “Are Executive Health Ex- 
aminations Necessary?” Business Horizons, 
Winter, 1959, pp. 50-55. 
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communicated to his employers is much 
more disposed to discuss his problems 
frankly. 

By and large, Dr. Elsom has found, an 
executive’s attitude toward the program 
is mainly determined by his age and past 
medical experience. Young executives 
who have never had anything much the 
matter with them often lose interest in 
the program, especially after two or three 
check-ups have shown that they are still 
in perfectly good health. But when a man 
reaches the age when he is beginning to 
feel that his health is not what it used 
to be, he is likely to be much more recep- 
tive to the whole idea. Even then, getting 
him to follow the treatment prescribed is 
often another problem. 

More wholehearted participation on the 
part of executives of all ages might well 
be forthcoming, Dr. Elsom believes, if 
the benefits of preventive medicine were 
more clearly. demonstrated to them. In 
his own clinic, for example, a study of 
the records of over 1,500 executives ex- 
amined at intervals from 1949 to 1958 
showed that 40 per cent of the examinees 
were found to have diseases of which they 
had previously been unaware. Further- 











more, about one-quarter of the entire 
group had diseases that, left untreated, 
were believed to be potentially capable 
of resulting in death or major disability. 

The study also clearly brought out that 
the amount of serious disease uncovered 
by periodic health examinations increases 
sharply and steadily with age. In the 
under40 age group, major diseases were 
found in fewer than 40 per cent of the 
diagnoses. In the over-60 age group, about 
70 major diseases were found in every 100 
diagnoses. Even in this latter group, how- 
ever, about 90 per cent of the cases re- 
sponded favorably to treatment. 


Turnover: The Elusive 
irreducible Minimum 

To THE company that looks upon avoid- 
able turnover as an index of low morale, 
the remedy may seem self-evident: Find 
out and eliminate the causes of employee 
dissatisfaction, and the turnover rate will 
automatically take care of itself. But in 
actual fact, says Dr. Frederick J. Gaudet, 
author of AMA’s latest research study, 
Labor Turnover: Calculation and Cost,* 
this is something of an over-simplification 
of the problem. All the available evidence 
points to the conclusion that turnover is 
due to external causes as well as to forces 
operating within the company itself. And 
the difficulty, he adds, is that no one 
knows which of these two factors exerts 
the greater influence. 

It seems probable, Dr. Gaudet concedes, 
that internal factors are largely at work 
in the case of the company whose turn- 
over rate is “high” in relation to that of 
*F. J. Gaudet, “Labor Turnover: Calculation 
and Cost.” AMA Research Study 39. American 


Management Association, Inc., N. Y., 1960. AMA 
members, $3.50; non-members $5.25. 
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comparable organizations. But in the com- 
pany whose turnover rate is comparatively 
“low,” it seems more likely that external 
factors are chiefly to blame. Even so, this 
still leaves management with the problem 
of determining whether it has actually 
reached the irreducible minimum or 
whether further reductions are still pos- 
sible. 

Clearly, it would be to every company’s 
advantage if what constitutes the irreduci- 
ble minimum of turnover could be set- 
tled once and for all; but though much 
has been written on this subject, the writ- 
ings in this area to date, Dr. Gaudet 
points out, have been chiefly remarkable 
for the variations in their respective au- 
thors’ definitions of the term. Thus, in 
two recent studies, each arriving at dif- 
ferent percentages of the irreducible 
minimum of turnover for both men and 
women, one author, basing his calcula- 
tions on separations due to illness, acci- 
dents, marriage, pregnancy, death, and 
retirement, arrived at a figure of about 3 
per cent for men and 10 to 12 per cent 
for women. The second, taking into ac- 
count only separations due to retirement, 
death, marriage, and pregnancy, arrived 
at an irreducible minimum of 2 per cent 
for men and 3 per cent for women. 

Actually, says Dr. Gaudet, regardless 
of the definition used, the value to the 
individual company of attempts to arrive 
at some broadly applicable percentage is 
highly questionable. A long-established 
company in an old industry, for example, 
will have a higher rate of separations due 
to death and retirement than one in a new 
industry, such as electronics. Similarly, 
the type of industry will influence the per- 
centage of women employees separated 
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on account of marriage or pregnancy. In 
determining the point beyond which turn- 
over cannot be reduced, each organization 
must make its own calculations, in the 
light of the factors peculiar to its individ- 
ual situation. 


The Technician: Professional or 
Production Worker? 

ONE FREQUENTLY ADVOCATED solution to 
the problem of maximizing the output of 
engineers and scientists* is to relieve them 
of the routine chores that could just as 
competently (so the argument goes) be 
performed by technicians. Unfortunately, 
like so many panaceas that look eminently 
sensible at first sight, this one, on closer 
examination, turns out to be a good deal 
easier to prescribe than to apply. 

In the first place, it might well be asked, 
is it necessarily unproductive for profes- 
sional workers to spend part of their time 
on routine chores? In one large labora- 
tory, so the story goes, management was 
horrified to discover that its highly paid 
scientists spent part of their day washing 
out their own bottles. Orders were 
promptly issued that this drudgery was 
to cease forthwith. But thereafter, it was 
noted, the scientists’ output unaccountably 
dropped. And a further probe revealed 
that the apparently absurd bottle-washing 
interlude was, in reality, the one time of 
the day when the scientists were able to 
think quietly and constructively about 
their work. Far from being a waste of 
time, it was in fact their most fruitful 
creative period. Clearly, just what consti- 
tutes needless activity on the part of pro- 


* For an extended discussion of this topic, see 
the article by W. J. Torpey, “Conserving Our 
Technological Manpower,” pp. 61-67 of this 
issue. 
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fessional workers is by no means so self- 
evident as people have often assumed. 

Second, and perhaps even more impor- 
tantly, we might ask, what is a technician 
—and how should he be treated to allow 
him to do the best possible job of assisting 
in and supplementing the work of scien- 
tists and engineers? Is using him as a 
mere adjunct to some scientific or engi- 
neering project making the best use of 
his skills and potential? 

Oddly enough, say the authors of an 
interesting report on managing techni- 
cian manpower,** though some 600,000 
men and women are now employed as 
technicians in industry, there seems to be 
no general agreement as to what the term 
“technician” actually means. And even 
less agreement exists apparently as to his 
precise role in the organization. Among 
the 80 companies contacted by the au- 
thors (8 Harvard Business School grad- 
uates), management’s views on these re- 
lated questions ranged all the way from 
regarding technicians as more or less on a 
par with production workers to defining 
them as “quasi-engineers with high skills 
and a body of knowledge complementary 
to but essentially distinct from, those of 
the engineers for whom they worked.” 

In fact, the report points out, there are 
at present two distinct schools of thought 
as to the technician’s role. One views him 
as working in a relatively new field that 
will ultimately evolve into a profession 
of itself; the other argues that the “good” 
technician is the man who leaves the field 
to become a full-fledged engineer and that 
** J. T. Brady et al, Teamwork in Technology: 


Managing Technical Manpower. Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., 1959. Copies 


available from Technician Manpower Associates, 
P. O. Box 158, Scarsdale, N. Y. $18.50. 








the technician who is content to remain 
one does not deserve professional recogni- 
tion anyway. 

Which of these opposing viewpoints 
most closely corresponds to the aspirations 
of technicians themselves? Significantly 
enough, among the technicians inter- 
viewed by the researchers as part of this 
study, there was a universal desire for 
professional recognition and status, while 
“being treated as a production work- 
er” stood out as a major cause of dis- 
satisfaction. Unfortunately, the sample 
was much too unrepresentative to be in- 
dicative of the feelings of technicians in 
general. Nevertheless, the findings sug- 
gest that here is one area of investigation 
that the individual company might prof- 
itably pursue further. 

Clearly, if management’s policy toward 
its supporting technical personnel is out 
of line with the expectations and aspira- 
tions of the people most directly con- 
cerned, full productivity is unlikely to be 
realized from this particular employee 
group. And, from such evidence as is un- 
covered by this report, it seems probable 
that, in many companies today, the po- 
tential supply of engineering and produc- 
tive know-how among technicians is very 


far from being tapped to the full. 


Expanding Negro Employment 

“DiscRIMINATION has become a luxury 
which business in a free, competitive en- 
terprise system cannot afford,” says Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon in a forth- 
right preface to Employing the Negro in 
American Industry*, a research study car- 


*P. H. Norgren et al, Employing the Negro in 
American Industry: A Study of Management 
Practices. Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 
New York, 1959. 171 pages. $6.00. 
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ried out by Industrial Relations Counsel- 
ors, Inc., of New York, with the support 
of the Ford Foundation, the National 
Urban League, and five leading U. S. 
corporations. Companies that, while 
wholeheartedly agreeing with the Vice 
President in principle, are in doubt as to 
the best way to follow his lead in practice, 
should find helpful guidance in the 
study’s findings. 

Designed to remedy the lack of reported 
practices in employing Negro workers, 
the study took the form of interviews 
over a two-year period with ali levels of 
management in 44 establishments, most 
of whom had been employing Negroes 
from 11 to 16 years. Overall, the findings 
underscore the fact that the expansion of 
Negro employment is a problem that can- 
not be solved by good will alone. Many 
factors—the company’s particular needs, 
the community climate, the attitudes of 
present employees, union policy, and the 
feelings of Negro employees themselves— 
have to be weighed in the balance. Care- 
ful advance planning, the study con- 
cludes, is essential to the success of any 
program providing for the introduction 
of Negroes either into a previously all- 
white working environment or into job 
classifications from which they have hith- 
erto been excluded. 

By and large, the researchers suggest, 
the chances of success are greatest where 
Negroes are carefully selected and 
brought into beginner jobs in an occupa- 
tional field from, or within which, pro- 
motions are possible. Such a procedure, 
they point out, should afford the best op- 
portunity for developing the skills and 
good job attitudes that are not always 
found in this segment of the labor force. 














Systematic research into the nature of exceptional 
achievement has hardly advanced beyond the em- 
bryonic stage. We still have a long way to go be- 
fore we can pinpoint just what makes a man suc- 
cessful in bis particular field of endeavor. 


The Unsolved Riddle of 


Executive Success 


ERWIN K. TAYLOR 


President 


Personnel Research and Development Corp. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Iw EVERY AGE, in every culture, in ev- 
ery field of human endeavor, a small 
percentage of people have achieved 
outstanding success and renown. In 
these, the uncommon men, there has 
always been consuming interest. But it 
is only very recently that our curiosity 
about them has proceeded from any 
spirit of scientific detachment. Most of 
the “study” of the outstanding leaders 
of the world has been conducted not 
by scientists—trained, disciplined, and 
relatively free from bias—but by ad- 
mirers or detractors concerned mainly 
to portray their subjects in the most 
favorable or least alluring light. 
Admittedly, the collection of the 
material needed to produce a great 
man’s biography does constitute, I 
suppose, what might roughly be called 





“research.” In fact, biographical re- 
search in this sense—a practice dating 
from time immemorial—continues to 
flourish, despite the growth of the so- 
cial sciences and the development of 
techniques and methods aimed at a 
move rigorous study of the factors ac- 
counting for success in a particular 
walk of life. This, however, is hardly 
surprising—undoubtedly a_ skillfully 
written biography makes more inter- 
esting reading than the prosaic pro- 
cedures, totally impersonal data, and 
cautious conclusions of a scientific 
monograph. 





Nore. This article has been adapted from a paper delivered at the Sixth National Cooperative Ex- 
tension Administrative Seminar at the University of Wisconsin. 
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In biography, then—the extensive 
though usually biased study of one 
man—we have what is at once the most 
primitive and perhaps the most fas- 
cinating method of investigating the 
mainsprings of outstanding achieve- 
ment. Indeed, whether impelled by 
admiration or dislike, most biograph- 
ical research resolves itself into an at- 
tempt on the part of the author to es- 
tablish what he believes to have ac- 
counted for his subject’s claim to fame. 
And, it may be added, there is hardly 
any aspect or attribute of human be- 
havior that has not at some time or 
other, somewhere or other, been 
seized upon as constituting the heart 
of the matter. 


Legacy of the Pseudo Sciences 


Astrology, phrenology, physiogno- 
my, numerology, graphology—each of 
these pseudo sciences has had its day, 
and some for that matter are still with 
us. But if no enlightened person now 
believes that a man achieves distinc- 
tion because of the way he writes his 
name, the number of letters in it, or 
the position of the heavenly bodies at 
the time of either his birth or his con- 
ception, a great many people who 
pride themselves on their intellectual 
sophistication have been no less ready 
to accept more fashionable doctrines 
whose methodology derives directly 
from the pseudo sciences they would 
laugh out of court. 

The pseudo sciences, both ancient 
and contemporary, use data as an ine- 
briate does a lamp post—more for 
support than illumination. Advocates 
of this, that, or the other system reach 


a conclusion and then set out to pro- 
cure evidence in support of it. The 
evidence is invariably highly selective 
and uncontrolled. Frequently it takes 
the form of anecdotes—stories about 
the great or near-great that prove the 
point the author is trying to make. 

Only recently I met a fairly successful 
physician who was convinced that a 
person’s life span and accomplish- 
ments could be predicted from the 
weight of the, placenta and the length 
of the umbilical cord at birth. He was 
endeavoring, when I encountered him, 
to obtain a sizable grant to enable him 
to continue his “research” in this area. 
For several hours, he regaled me with 
“indisputable evidence” in support of 
his contention. This evidence con- 
sisted, of course, of carefully selected 
cases in which long-lived, successful 
people had placentas and umbilical 
cords of the right weight and length, 
and of short-lived, unsuccessful peo- 
ple who did not. The stories the 
worthy physician told were interest- 
ing and, to one not trained in the 
methods of controlled research, most 
convincing. 

The anecdotal method—the selec- 
tion of evidence to prove a hypothesis 
rather than to fest it—reaches its fin- 
est flowering, however, in the fan- 
tasies of the psychoanalysts. Thus a 
man is a successful salesman, we learn, 
because as an infant he was rejected 
by his immediate family. Needing con- 
stantly to strive to get what mite of 
love, affection, and attention was met- 
ed out to him, he has become inured 
to rebuff. One of the disciples of this 
school, Geraldine Pederson-Krag, has 
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produced the following explanation 
of the factors that gave rise to a suc- 
cessful sales personality: 


He was unwelcome to his mother, and 
his brothers did not want him either. 
Promising junior members of the neigh- 
borhood gang, intent upon proving their 
manliness with their peers, could hardly 
be seen with a kid tagging after them. 
Here began Charles’ impulse to say to 
everyone, “Please like me,” and “I am 
grateful for your attention,” which de- 
veloped in him a winning, though some- 
what obsequious personality. As a man, 
he expected and accepted rebuffs as he 
went from place to place soliciting orders.’ 
With the line executive, of course, it 
was a different story. Of him the au- 
thor says: 
Not only was the father the great arbiter 
of the executive’s youth; he was the parent 
who made the children mind him. His 
“No” was the most frustrating monosylla- 
ble in the world. He, not the mother, had 
the means with which to compel obedi- 
ence, as in the carrying out of chores, 
having good manners, and observing of a 
curfew. In this respect, in his relationship 
to subordinates the production manager 
resembles the father of his boyhood.’ 
Actually, as often as not, in seeking 
evidence to support their contentions, 
the early psychoanalysts ran into anec- 
dotes that clearly contradicted their 
hypotheses. But it is sometimes easier 
to invent distorting devices than to 
abandon pet theories. Being too con- 
scientious merely to ignore contradic- 
tory evidence, they invented instead 
that most useful device known as a 
“reaction formation.” Thus, when a 
man whose history, like that of our 
1G. Pederson-Krag, Personality Factors in Work 
and Employment. Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 


1955, p. 77. 
"Ibid, p. 82. 
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hypothetical salesman, would require 
that he be deferent, obsequious, grate- 
ful for attention, and accepting re- 
buffs, turns out to be quite the oppo- 
site, “Ah-hah!” says the psychoanal- 
yst, “this is precisely what we antici- 
pate. He is reacting or even over- 
reacting against his own inclinations. 
Because of his inclination to be defer- 
ent, he is aggressive. Because of his 
inclination to accept rejection, he is 
hostile. Because of his inclination to 
be black, he is white; or because of his 
inclination to be white, he is black.” 
The sad fact about such unsystemat- 
ic efforts to support some precon- 
ceived theory or hypothesis is that the 
theory itself could quite conceivably 
have some merit and partial validity, 
were it tested scientifically. A good 
example is afforded by the belief in 
body-type as a clue to character. Fat 
men are universally jovial and gener- 
ous. Beanstalks are cantankerous, care- 
ful, compulsive, and so on. This body- 
type would make a good salesman 
and that a good banker. We need only 
to look at :the wide variety of somato- 
types among successful businessmen 
to give the lie to such vastly over- 
simplified generalizations; yet Shel- 
don’s careful, painstaking researches 
at Harvard University have quite con- 
vincingly demonstrated that a rela- 
tionship does exist between somato- 
type and behavior. Numerous other 
factors color and distort the picture, 
but to a certain and certainly limited 
degree, body-build can be used to pre- 
dict behavior and performance. 
Conceivably, there may be a similar 
limited validity to some of the less 
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fantastic speculations of the psycho- 
analysts and in fact, we are now be- 
ginning to see the rudiments of scien- 
tific research replacing the romantic 
rituals of the dream doctor’s earlier 
disciples. But we are a long way from 
the point where the psychoanalysts 
can be accepted as providing all the 
answers to the mystery of outstanding 
achievement. 


The Pontifications of the Successful 


Another approach to the problem of 
analyzing the nature of success takes 
the form of conclusions derived from 
the pontifications of successful peo- 
ple themselves. Thus we listen re- 
spectfully while highly placed execu- 
tives, with the confidence that comes 
from long occupancy of the driver’s 
seat, tell us what it takes to succeed. 
But alas, all that the answers invari- 
ably boil down to is a list of socially 
desirable attributes, such as hard 
work, honesty, and integrity, which 
most of us flatter ourselves we pos- 
sess anyway. Then how come no one 
ever thought to entrust us with the 
destinies of General Motors? 

Asking successes to solve for us the 
riddle of success is about as useful as 
asking a chicken how to prepare an 
omelet or a steer the proper way to 
broil a filet. In fact, in conducting or 
supervising more than 1,000 intensjve 
executive appraisals, my organization 
has found that these men have no re- 
markable degree of insight into their 
own dynamics. Thus, while there 
have been numerous systematic sur- 
veys designed to ascertain what execu- 
tives themselves regard as the clues to 


success, all they tell us is what the 
opinions of executives are on this sub- 
ject. But these opinions provide us 
with no valid answers to the problem. 

A good example of the sterility and 
confusion that results from the at- 
tempts to use unsubstantiated execu- 
tive opinion as research data may be 
found in the report entitled What 
Makes an Executive, which is a con- 
densation of a Roundtable on Execu- 
tive Potential and Performance con- 
ducted at Columbia University.* “This 
book,” says the editor in his foreword, 
“is a distillation of the thoughts and 
opinions presented at the Roundtable 
on Executive Performance and Poten- 
tial by 17 outstanding figures in busi- 
ness and public affairs.” He says fur- 
ther, “The participants realized that, 
at pres ‘nt, knowledge of executive de- 
velopment was too inadequate for 
them to give clear-cut answers to the 
questions with which the field was 
filled. It was considered more desira- 
ble to have the participants draw ten- 
tative conclusions from their long and 
varied experience.” 

Even in its highly edited form, the 
Roundtable is frequently discursive 
and vague. Obviously, the observations 
of the experts were highly individual- 
ized and selective. The points on 
which consensus was reached were 
generally points of common knowl- 
edge or common superstition. While it 
may well be that some successful ex- 
ecutives have developed keen insight 
into executive behavior, it is impossi- 
ble on the basis of pure pontification 


*E. Ginzberg (Ed.), What Makes an Executive. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1955. 
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alone to differentiate between such in- 
sight and the simple tendency of suc- 
cessful men to attribute success to the 
characteristics they believe themselves 
to possess. 

Possibly the first attempts at execu- 
tive research that merit the term “‘sci- 
entific” were the demographical stud- 
ies undertaken primarily by sociolo- 
gists. These deal with the vital statis- 
tics—the background, socio-economic 
status, education, and so on—of men 
who have become successful execu- 
tives. An early classic example was the 
study by Taussig and Joslyn, who col- 
lected their data in 1928 and published 
their findings in 1932. Their conclu- 
sions were that it was becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for anyone but the 
sons of business owners or business 
executives to become successful busi- 
nessmen themselves and they predict- 
ed that by now two-thirds of manage- 
ment would be drawn from this nar- 
row source. But Warner and Abeg- 
glen, collecting similar data in 1952, 
found just the opposite trend from 
that predicted by Taussig and Joslyn, 
and their findings were substantially 
the same as those of a similar study 
conducted in 1950 by Mabel New- 


comer. 


Limitations of the Demographical 
Approach 


These demographical studies are 
frequently rather naive, however, 


from the point of view of research de- 
sign and data interpretation. Thus 
Warner and Abegglen, while conclud- 
ing that our social system “continues 
to make it possible for men of all 
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levels to move into elite positions in 
commerce and industry,” also aver: 

Only to a limited extent may it be said 
that every man’s chances are as good as 
the next man’s, for birth in the higher 
occupational levels improves these life 
chances considerably. If equal opportunity 
were realized in practice, the business 
elite and the nation as a whole would 
share a common background, whereas 
the composition of the business elite is 
clearly weighted toward the higher oc- 
cupational levels of our society.‘ 

For this statement to be valid, it 
would be necessary to assume either 
that talent is unrelated to socio-eco- 
nomic status or that it is unnecessary 
for success. Now, while it cannot be 
denied that family affluence is of some 
value in affording environmental and 
educational advantages to the grow- 
ing youth, genetics cannot be com- 
pletely overlooked. Desirable propen- 
sities are no less genetically deter- 
mined in the human organism than 
in corn, cattle, or cauliflower—and 
family affluence is surely evidence of 
some superiority in the strain. It is 
significant that the occupations of the 
fathers of the business leaders studied 
were taken as of the time the leaders 
themselves were in their late teens. 
This would place the parents’ age in 
their early forties. Thus the fathers, at 
the time their occupations were noted, 
would in most cases be close to the 
peak of their careex level. Obviously, 
the more talented, ambitious, and 
mobile fathers, even from humble be- 
ginnings, would have reached substan- 
tial levels by the time they were forty. 





“W. L. Warner and J. Abegglen, Big Business 
Leaders in America. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1955, p. 14. 
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Fortunately, Warner and Abegglen 
also noted the occupations of the 
leaders’ grandfathers. The evidence of 
upward mobility is clear from these 
figures: 


Occupation Grandfather Father 
Clerk 2°/, 8%, 
Minor executive 3% 11% 
Professional 0% 14%, 
Big business 12% 24% 
Owner 

small business 17%, 18% 
Laborer 19°, 15% 
Farmer 35% 9% 


A somewhat similar situation exists 
with respect to the relation of educa- 
tion to achievement. All the demo- 
graphical studies point to the growing 
proportion of college-trained men 
among successful executives—a situa- 
tion that led Vance Packard, in The 
Status Seekers, to make quite a to-do 
about what he dubbed the “diploma 
elite.” 

Two factors, in particular, stand 
6ut as mitigating the possible inter- 
pretation of this trend as “evil.” First, 
none of the studies appears to take 
cognizance of the obvious fact that 
the extensive technical progress of the 
past half century has required trained 
technicians, engineers, and scientists 
to become part and parcel of the man- 
agement team. It may be assumed 
that some of these men were also suf- 
ficiently talented administratively to 
rise to the high positions studied by 
these investigators. Second, and more 
importantly, the studies gloss over the 
fact that practically 25 per cent of the 
American population now goes to col- 
lege as opposed to a mere 5 per cent 
at the turn of the century. What bet- 


ter screening device can industry find 
than the successful negotiation of a 
college curriculum? While undoubt- 
edly some talented people will be 
overlooked if selection is restricted to 
college graduates exclusively (and for 
that matter no selection method yet 
devised is proof against the possibility 
of missing a good candidate), it would 
certainly be folly to ignore college 
achievement in the endeavor to make 
selection more “democratic.” Industry 
selects college graduates for the simple 
reason that, on the whole, better edu- 
cated people are more likely to make 
successful executives. Packard’s state- 
ment that there are as many talented 
youngsters in the lower as in the high- 
er socio-economic classes may be liter- 
ally true. What he does not say is that 
their proportions are vastly different. 

It should also be noted that the 
demographical studies have dealt with 
high-level executives—presidents and 
chairmen of the boards of large cor- 
porations. This concentration of ex- 
amples of what we might call “extreme 
success,” while it clarifies trends, some- 
times obfuscates realities. Conclusions 
about the origin, background, and 
education of these top-level executives 
cannot be generalized for manage- 
ment as a whole. The extent to which 
those who have risen to the top in 
large companies come from higher 
socio-economic backgrounds and are 
better educated than the general man- 
agement population is, however, in- 
dicative of the fact that these charac- 
teristics are validly related to talent. 
This is particularly true in the larger 
corporations where, as Newcomer 
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points out, position is much less often 
inherited than in smaller ones. 

Thus, while the demographical re- 
searches have been important in point- 
ing out the background factors asso- 
ciated with business success, they are 
not particularly penetrating and have 
limited usefulness both to the indi- 
vidual executive who is looking for 
clues to success and to the organiza- 
tion that is seeking to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of its management team. 


The Key Questions 


Actually, only during the past quar- 
ter century has American industry be- 
come aware that an “executive prob- 
lem” exists. Almost until the end of 
World War II a sort of laissez-faire, 
sink-or-swim philosophy of manage- 
ment appears to have permeated our 
culture. As business enterprises have 
grown and their management _prob- 
lems have become more complex, pol- 
icy-making executives have become 
increasingly aware that the future suc- 
cess of their enterprises depends in 
large measure upon the quality of 
their management personnel from the 
first-line foreman up. What manage- 
ment wanted and still wants to know 
is: (1) How to select the men most 
likely to perform the managerial func- 
tion successfully and (2) what steps 
should be taken to prepare those with 
identified potential for greater respon- 
sibility in the future. 

These questions, unfortunately, are 
not nearly so simple as they may seem 
on the surface. Before we can find out 
how to select men who will be success- 
ful in managerial positions, obviously 
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we must know what we mean by suc- 
cess and must be able to measure it 
quantitatively. This problem of per- 
formance evaluation, even for routine 
factory and clerical jobs, has proved 
over the years to be an extremely dif- 
ficult one technically, fraught with all 
sorts of pitfalls. And its complexity is 
compounded as we rise in the man- 
agement hierarchy. At the lowest lev- 
els, what is expected of the individual 
can be found out with a fair degree of 
specificity. The job objectives at these 
levels are generally short ranged and 
job activities are fairly observable. But 
as we go from echelon to echelon, 
from worker to foreman to middle 
manager to top executive, the range 
of job objectives in a time-sense be- 
comes broader, and it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to determine by 
simple observation not only how well 
an individual is performing but even 
what he is performing. 

Thus before researchers could study 
ways and means of measuring success- 
ful executive performance, techniques 
for identifying what executive posi- 
tions consisted of in terms of their 
functions and objectives had to be 
devised. And it did not take a great 
deal of exploration to discover that 
the higher the position, the more it 
tended on the whole to be altered in its 
essence by its incumbent. Low-level 
jobs are fairly tightly structured and 
the men holding them have little op- 
portunity, relatively speaking, to 
change them. But as we go up the 
ladder, the truth of the old adage, “the 
man makes the job,” becomes more 
and more apparent. 
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Some years ago, under the auspices 
of the Adjutant General’s Office, we 
interviewed 100 infantry company 
commanders to find out how each con- 
ceived of his job. It would be difficult 
to find anywhere in the industrial situ- 
ation 100 positions as identical as 
these. Yet, we were amazed to find in 
analyzing the results the extent to 
which these officers varied in the way 
they interpreted their job duties and 
responsibilities. At one extreme were 
men who went by the letter of the 
regulations and saw their duties as 
narrowly confined and restricted. At 
the other were those who took a broad 
view of their assignment—the men 
who said, in effect, “It is my job to do 
or to see that everything is done 
needed to accomplish the mission of 
my company and to look after and 
protect the welfare of my men.” 

Simultaneously, we also interviewed 
the immediate superiors of these com- 
pany commanders to determine their 
expectations with reference to their sub- 
ordinates. Here, too, we found the 
same range of differences. Some su- 
periors expected their company com- 
manders to perform strictly in com- 
pliance with regulations while others 
expected their subordinates to use reg- 
ulations mainly as a guide to help 
them accomplish a broadly defined 
mission. Further, we found that 
whether a company commander was 
considered effective by his superior 
had nothing*to do with whether he 
conceived his job broadly or narrowly. 
Rather, this was a function of the ex- 
tent to which his concept of his job 
agreed with his superior’s concept of 


what the subordinate’s job should be. 
Thus we see how closely intertwined 
the two aspects of executive functions 
can become and the complexity of the 
relationship between them. 


Why Behavioral Research Has Lagged 


Industry, unfortunately, has not al- 
ways appreciated the complexity of 
the questions to which it is seeking 
answers. Companies for the most part 
have wanted neatly packaged pro- 
grams, not research. Even the most 
progressive organizations, proud of 
their shiny research centers and their 
bright young physicists, chemists, and 
research engineers, rarely engage in 
comparable activities in the behavioral 
sciences. There are, perhaps, two rea- 
sons for this. First, executives, being 
human beings, frequently feel that 
they intuitively know the answers to 
the questions they raise and require 
only the machinery to implement 
their preconceptions. As a colleague of 
mine aptly put it when I asked him 
why he had abandoned personnel re- 
search for another branch of psy- 
chology, “It is too difficult to be a pro- 
fessional in a field in which every- 
body is an expert.” 

Second, the behavioral sciences dif- 
fer in one significant way from the 
physical sciences. A company can 
build a research laboratory isolated 
from its producing organization and, 
without interfering with its regular 
production, forthwith embark on re- 
search to develop new products or 
improve old ones. The automatic 
transmission or the new alloy that the 
physical scientists are working on is 
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in no way affected by the fact that the 
problem is being tackled in the ar- 
tificial environment of the laboratory. 
With the behavioral sciences, this, of 
course, is not the case. Even if it were 
economically feasible to set up a fully 
staffed industrial corporation for pure- 
ly experimental purposes, the very 
knowledge that it was experimental, 
as the famous Hawthorne studies 
demonstrate, would seriously distort 
the results. 

Behavioral research, consequently, 
must be done with real executives 
functioning in a “for keeps” situation. 
Though various games and exercises 
have been devised to overcome this 
difficulty, we cannot yet say with any 
degree of certainty how valuable they 
will prove as a research tool. However, 
we can be pretty sure that even at best 
they will be a poor substitute for the 
real thing. 

In passing it may be noted that the 
Armed Forces have taken a much 
more progressive view than has busi- 
ness of the need for research in the 
executive area. The Personnel Re- 
search Branch of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, the Personnel Laboratory 
of the Air Force, and the Office of 
Naval Research have sponsored and 
conducted research which is at least a 
decade ahead of what most American 
industry has accomplished. In most 
cases, such research as has been car- 
ried out by industry has been periph- 
eral and piecemeal rather than on 
any organized and systematic basis. 

In one of the classic studies, Dr. 
William E. Henry, of the University 
of Chicago, administered the The- 
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matic Apperception Test to several 
hundred successful executives from a 
wide range of companies. While there 
were marked variations among the 
responses of these men, a strong desire 
for achievement was the outstanding 
characteristic of this particular popu- 
lation. These executives were mobile 
and did not form deep roots or strong 
ties. They were men who looked 
upon authority figures as helpful and, 
as might be expected, displayed con- 
siderable decisiveness. On the negative 
side, they were continually dogged by 
the fear of failure, prone to excessive 
concern about their health, and fre- 
quently displayed a variety of hypo- 
chondriacal symptoms. Unfortunately, 
Dr. Henry either did not or could not 
match his sample of successful execu- 
tives with a control group matched in 
respect to such factors as age, marital 
status, and socio-economic and educa- 
tional background. As a result, the 
characteristics he ascribes to executives 
are not necessarily peculiar to them—a 
flaw unfortunately common to many 
of the researches in this area. 


Measuring Initiative 


In another study, Ghiselli developed 
a rather simple measure of initiative 
which he administered to 608 em- 
ployed people ranging from operators 
and laborers to managerial and pro- 
fessional personnel. He found that 
while his measure of initiative corre- 
lated only modestly with intelligence, 
it did correlate substantially with his 
measure of self-assurance. Interesting- 
ly, also, he found that among his pro- 
fessional and managerial workers ini- 
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tiative increased with age, whereas for 
the population as a whole there is a 
slight drop from age 20 to age 69. 
However, among the line workers 
studied the drop was moderate up to 
age 40 and substantial thereafter. As 
one goes up the socio-economic scale 
from industrial workers to top man- 
agement personnel, there is a steady 
and consistent rise in initiative scores. 

I mention these two studies merely 
as an illustration of the innumerable 
pieces of fragmentary research to be 
found in the technical literature. Be- 
cause of vast differences in the nature 
of the populations studied, the re- 
search design employed, the instru- 
ments used, and a dozen other such 
uncontrolled variables, it is impossible 
at this stage to draw any generaliza- 
tions based on comprehensive, con- 
sistent research about the characteris- 
tics of successful executives or even, 
for that matter, to define what a suc- 
cessful executive is. 


Beyond the Threshold 


In short, while interest in and specu- 
lation about the nature of success is as 
old as history itself, bona fide research 
in this area—research that is compe- 
tently designed and proficiently ex- 
ecuted—has hardly progressed beyond 
the embryonic stage. The horizon is 
dotted with isolated examples of 
sound studies, such as those conduct- 
ed by the Personnel Research Board at 
Ohio State University and the Educa- 
tional Testing Service at Princeton. 


But we still have a very long way to 


Executives function in a wide vari- 
ety of complex environments. They 
succeed or fail for an equally wide vari- 
ety of different reasons. No single, 
dramatic research study is likely to 
produce an explosive break-through 
that will provide a simple answer to 
the riddle of outstanding achievement 
in the business world. Nevertheless, 
the behavioral sciences have now ad- 
vanced to the point where, given the 
resources and the time, they can make 
substantial inroads on this highly in- 
volved problem. 

If industry is sincere in the im- 
portance it ascribes to the problem of 
selecting and training its management 
personnel, the time has come for it to 
back up its belief with the dollar and 
man-hour resources that will enable 
competent behavioral scientists to plan 
and conduct long-range researches 
that will not be the first thing to be 
scrapped whenever circumstances de- 
cree another round of economic belt 
tightening. 

Further, industry must be prepared 
for the fact that many of the resources 
poured into executive research will go 
down the drain. This is only to be ex- 
pected—it is the nature of all re- 
search. But even the failures will teach 
us something—at all events, we'll learn 
from them what won’t work. And, 
out of heightened, competent research 
efforts, worthwhile answers will slow- 
ly but surely emerge. 








A simple, straightforward supervisory appraisal 
program has enabled the Pennsy to develop com- 
posite pictures of the strengths and weaknesses of 
each of its supervisory classifications—and these 
“profiles of performance” have in turn pointed the 
way to more effective training and development at 


all levels. 
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Avr uasr it has arrived—the Dynamic 
Decade. And what a training problem 
it brings to management! During the 
1960’s, 30 million men and women 
will enter the industrial workforce. 
Only 18 million will retire. This means 
that, by 1970, more than 80 million 
Americans will be busy producing the 
goods and services our economy needs 
to sustain its growth and to satisfy an 
ever more demanding consumer mar- 
ket. 

Thirty million new employees! Just 
planning the scope of the training 
program will be an immense assign- 
ment in itself. But when we consider 
that these young people will become 
part of a radically different indus- 
trial structure, we realize just how 
complex the task will be. The revolu- 
tion in machines and methods is writ- 
ing specialized and highly exacting 
18 


job descriptions for tomorrow’s manu- 
facturing and service employees. The 
applicant of the future must be better 
educated—have greater versatility. 
Moreover, he must have the intelli- 
gence to absorb the training that will 
permit him to carry out increasingly 
difficult and varied assignments. 

In the years ahead, then, manage- 
ment will be as concerned with an em- 
ployee’s potential for growth as it is 
with his immediate qualifications for 
a particular job. Advances in technol- 
ogy and methods are rapidly eliminat- 
ing the need for unskilled or semi- 
skilled labor in many operations. The 
employee who cannot be developed to 
keep pace with industrial progress 
may find his obsolescent abilities en- 
tirely useless almost overnight. 

Who is going to do this training? 
Who else but the supervisor? It’s for 
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this reason that forward-looking com- 
panies are now re-evaluating their 
management development programs 
to make certain they are producing ex- 
ecutives at all levels who are capable 
of directing an increasingly sophisti- 
cated employee group and providing 
the kind of leadership that builds com- 
pany competitiveness. 


Need for Formal Appraisal 

This growing importance of train- 
ing to competitive management is add- 
ing new dimensions to executive and 
supervisory appraisal. An appraisal 
program that’s simple, requires a mini- 
mum of paper work, and encourages 
frank discussions between superior 
and subordinate will help to identify 
managerial deficiencies, improve com- 
munications, and provide sound di- 
rection to both individual and group 
training. It was on this concept that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad based its for- 
mal appraisal system which it insti- 
tuted in 1957. 

The program, we have found, has 
already improved communications 
and sharpened selection methods. But 
perhaps its greatest benefit thus far has 
shown up in the field of supervisory 
and management development. By 
combining the individual appraisals— 
each reflecting the adequacies and in- 
adequacies of a particular supervisor’s 
job performance—we have been able 
to form profiles of our supervisory 
strengths and weaknesses that are 
providing us with the necessary in- 
formation to plan our executive train- 
ing activities on both a short- and a 
long-term basis. 


The mechanics of Pennsylvania’s 
appraisal program are simple; paper 
work is reduced to a minimum. Here 
is how the plan works: 

Each <aty listed in a supervisor’s 
job description serves as a factor in 
evaluating his over-all ability. No at- 
tempt is made to weigh these factors 
or to assign them numerical values— 
we are concerned with the over-all im- 
pression of how the supervisor accom- 
plishes his job; or, as we call it, his 
profile of performance. Once this pro- 
file has been accurately described, the 
man’s superior is in a position to sug- 
gest remedial training to correct any 
deficiencies that may have shown up. 

Since the supervisor is appraised on 
his ability to execute the components 
of his particular assignment—he is 
rated “Excellent,” “Good,” “Fair,” or 
“Poor” on each item of his job descrip- 
tion—his appraisal interview is almost 
entirely work related. This creates a 
practical, common-sense atmosphere 
that gives the discussion a familiar 
frame of reference and permits an 
easy “give and take” between superior 
and subordinate. Both are talking 
about job results—and job results can 
be reviewed and objectively measured, 
with an excellent chance of mutual 
agreement. When the superior and his 
subordinate have agreed on the results 
that have been achieved, they can then 
go on to consider the more negative 
side of the picture. Where—and why— 
has the subordinate fallen short in his 
performance? To answer this ques- 
tion, an objective consideration of the 
intangible qualities of supervisory 
leadership is called for; but since these 
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qualities are definitely related to the 
supervisor's specific job responsibil- 
ities, the conversation seldom becomes 
theoretical. The following example 
may perhaps serve to illustrate this 
fact. 

The major duty of a train master is 
to maintain satisfactory service to ship- 
pers and to assist in securing freight 
revenue for the company. The proper 
execution of this assignment neces- 
sarily calls for such qualities as initia- 
tive, the ability to plan and organize, 
dependability, judgment, and commu- 
nications skill. Let us suppose that, in 
reviewing a train master’s perform- 
ance, the superior singles out an occa- 
sion where the train master rendered 
less than satisfactory service to a cus- 
tomer. If he can show him that this 
followed from his failure to plan 
wisely, how much more meaningful 
the criticism becomes than a mere lec- 
ture on the importance of sound plan- 
ning! This is especially true if the su- 
perior’s comments are accompanied 
by constructive and pertinent advice 
on how the train master can sharpen 
his judgment, improve his initiative, 
and broaden his skill in such key 
managerial functions as planning and 
organizing. 

When such an approach is used, the 
appraisal interview becomes more 
than a discussion of past performance 
—it is broadened into a medium of in- 
dividualized management education 
that benefits both the appraiser and 
the appraised. The subordinate learns 
to view his job as a whole and to car- 
ry it out in its entirety. The superior 
discovers that the mere identification 
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of his subordinates’ shortcomings is 
not enough—that, having found these 
faults, his main responsibility is to give 
his men the advice and the personal 
coaching they need to eliminate them. 
Thus the superior begins to see him- 
self as a developer of executive talent. 
He uses the appraisal interview, not as 
an occasion to call attention to past 
errors or to praise superior perform- 
ance, not as a method to select promot- 
able men (though, certainly, systematic 
appraisal gives consistent direction to 
a company’s promotion policies), but 
as an opportunity to make certain that 
his subordinates are each developing 
their talents and skills to their highest 
capacity. 

In short, the appraisal interview is 
designed to serve a variety of pur- 


poses: 


> A communications device for establish- 
ing better relationship between superior 
and subordinate. 

> An opportunity for the superior to re- 
view the subordinate’s total performance 
in such a way as to permit him to see both 
his strengths and his weaknesses. 

> A platform on which to base a sound 
personalized training program that en- 
courages the subordinate to develop his 
abilities to their full potential. 

> An occasion for the superior to recog- 
nize those phases of his subordinate’s work 
that deserve commendation. 

> A chance for the superior to show gen- 
uine interest in a subordinate’s progress 
by helping him overcome his faults. 


All very fine, it may well be said— 
but is this how the appraisal program 
actually works in practice? Is it pro- 
ducing the results expected of it? 

The effectiveness of each appraisal 
depends, of course, on the skill and 
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interest of the superior concerned and 
naturally not all appraisers manifest 
the same skill or interest in the pro- 
gram. But, still, great progress has 
been made. The most encouraging re- 
sult to date has been the acceptance by 
our senior managers of the program’s 
philosophy. They realize that the plan 
is not intended as a device to enable 
them to “fine grade” the abilities of 
their subordinates or to “type cast” 
them into rigid classifications. They 
now understand that the program was 
designed to help them carry out their 
training responsibilities. They also re- 
alize that the evaluation of a super- 
visor’s shortcomings is not the end 
point of their assignment, but rather 
the beginning of a specialized training 
effort. As an illustration of the educa- 
tional stress our officers are giving to 
the appraisal interview, let’s take the 
case of a supervisor whom we'll call 
John Williams. Williams had his first 
appraisal review in 1957, when his su- 
perior summed up his performance 
as follows: 
John Williams adequately carries out the 
responsibilities in his job description. He 
is cooperative, intelligent, and has superior 
supervisory potential. However, he is dif- 
fident and timid, reluctant to stand up for 
his ideas even when he is right. These 
defects mar his performance and detract 
from his ability to deal effectively with 
shippers. His willingness to defer to other 
supervisors or departments, regardless of 
the merits of the situation or the urgency 
of the problem, is another serious fault in 
his leadership. Until he can overcome these 
deficiencies, he is not eligible for promo- 
tion; indeed, it is a serious question wheth- 
er or not he is prepared to stand up under 


the strain of his present responsibilities. 
I have discussed this matter with 


Williams carefully. After our interview 
1 drew up the following plan for his 
development. Some of his shyness is due 
to lack of technical knowledge regarding 
certain operations in his department. I 
have suggested a course in night school 
that will remedy this. I am also appointing 
him to a committee that will study de- 
partmental operations and make recom- 
mendations that will increase our over-all 
efficiency. This experience should be use- 
ful and give Williams greater confidence 
in himself. I have also asked him to be- 
come a member of our Speaker’s Bureau. 
Making public talks on a variety of rail- 
road subjects will enable this man to ex- 
press his ideas more forcefully and with 
greater assurance. Finally, I believe that 
what Williams needs most is encourage- 
ment. I intend to follow up frequently to 
see how he is getting along. 


Williams followed his supervisor’s 
suggestions. The next year his ap- 
praisal reported progress: 


Last year, Williams was told frankly of 
his deficiencies. He has worked hard and 
successfully on his problem and has made 
marked improvements. Today he is easy 
and informal when he discusses depart- 
mental operations. He completed his night 
school and is interested in increasing his 
technical knowledge by taking other 
classes. Williams reacts well to suggestions 
—is enthusiastic about the appraisal pro- 
gram. He wants to develop himself. In 
every way this man is qualified for the 
promotion he deserves. 


Not all appraisal interviews, of 
course, produce such happy or dramat- 
ic results. But the vast majority of 
them do reflect the conscientious desire 
of the superior to help his subor- 
dinates analyze their job problems 
with the aim of identifying the difficul- 
ties that stand in the way of improved 
performance. And the reaction of the 
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supervisors who have been appraised 
indicates also that they, too, appreciate 
the efforts of their superiors to help 
them in their full self-development. 


How Appraisal Improves the Climate 
Of Management Education 


After two years of operation, the ap- 
praisal program has considerably in- 
creased the effectiveness of the per- 
sonal coaching, counseling, and train- 
ing that is going on. We attribute this 
improvement mainly to three reasons: 

1. Appraisal has created a better 
atmosphere for communications. Dis- 
cussions between superiors and subor- 
dinates are freer, franker, more ob- 
jective. 

2. Appraisal assures all supervisors 
that their work will be judged sys- 
tematically and comprehensively—not 
by hit-or-miss impressions. 

3. Appraisal fixes the responsibility 
for training, developing, and broad- 
ening supervisory skills and talents 
squarely where it belongs—on line 
management. Naturally staff personnel 
people assist in organizing group 
training programs. They supply train- 
ing material, including visual aids, 
and may even instruct the instructors 
in efficient training techniques. But 
operating managers are playing a 
much more important role in deter- 
mining the direction of the manage- 
ment development effort. They are 
making the appraisals that point out 
the strengths and weaknesses of man- 
agement performance. By studying 
their reports, the System and Regional 
Personnel Departments can quickly 
detect supervisory problems that re- 
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quire formal training and set up the 
necessary programs. 

Lest this approach sound too prag- 
matic, it should be added that we do 
not neglect to give our supervisors a 
broad understanding of general man- 
agement and of the function of the 
manager within the business organi- 
zation. All formal training courses— 
whether seminar, lecture, or workshop 


‘—stress fundamental managerial prin- 


ciples and relate them to the executive’s 
responsibility for the planning, organ- 
ization, and administration of his own 
operation. In short, we try to give the 
trainee an understanding of the role 
of business in our economy by show- 
ing it to him in the light of his own 
job. 


What Is the Profile of Performance? 


At this point, a brief explanation of 
the term, “Profile of Performance,” 
may help to define the part it plays in 
shaping the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
training program and to point up the 
close relationship between appraisal 
and the educational machinery of 
management development. 

A profile of performance is simply 
a composite picture of the abilities and 
weaknesses of a particular category of 
supervisors. Prepared by the System 
Personnel Department after a careful 
study of reports by appraising officers 
throughout the organization, the pro- 
files tell management how each classi- 
fication of supervision is carrying out 
its assignment. A copy of the appro- 
priate profile is then sent to all system 
and regional officers—staff and opera- 
tional—directly concerned with the 
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training of the particular group de- 
scribed by the report. Finally, the Per- 
sonnel Department reviews those ele- 
ments of the supervisory job that di- 
rectly concern the management of 
people. This information provides an 
all-inclusive profile of management 
that informs the company how effec- 
tive its executive personnel are in 
directing, coordinating, and getting 
results from employees. Using these 
data, management can plan precisely 
both the kind and the extent of train- 
ing that its supervisors require. 


The Profile in Operation 


The following examples of the pro- 
files of performance for two important 
supervisory operations on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad—train master and 
car foreman—will show how appraisal 
reports can be used as a launching 
pad to effective supervisory education. 

First, let’s consider the train master, 
who may direct the work of as many 
as 1,000 employees, depending on the 
size and activities of his location. The 
train master’s performance profile 
shows that he stands up well, especially 
from the technical point of view. 
(More than one-third of the men ap- 
praised were rated immediately avail- 
able for promotion.) The appraisal re- 
vealed that the duty of a train master 
is to keep a firm hand on budget con- 
trols and to see that expenses do not 
get out of line. He must be competent 
in policing the loading and movement 
of freight cars to minimize per diem 
payments. He has to take charge 
quickly and confidently when called 
on to clear wrecks or insure the safety 


of trains, persons, and property. His 
work, while not always excellent, the 
profile showed, is usually satisfactory 
in such supervisory assignments as 
the maintenance of service, instruction 
of personnel, and recommendations of 
ways and means to improve the busi- 
ness—responsibilities requiring defi- 
nite technical knowledge. The train 
master has demonstrated by his per- 
formance that he has this technical 
knowledge—that he’s a professional. 

However, this supervisor has his 
troubles—the problem of managing 
people. He is sometimes at sea in the 
administration of labor relations and 
occasionally lax also in his handling of 
discipline and morale. He’s inclined 
to give the safety program a lick and 
a promise unless a series of severe ac- 
cidents brings him up short, prompt- 
ing him to introduce a crash program 
with wholesale penalties. Moreover, 
the profile pointed up, he could show 
improvement in communications, 
especially when it comes to keeping 
his own employees and other depart- 
ments informed. In short, the train 
master is more comfortable handling 
the mechanics of operations than in 
dealing with people. 

In the case of the car foreman, who 
holds a job that in the manufacturing 
industry would be called a mainte- 
nance position, the performance pro- 
file shows that in general he, too, per- 
forms his work capably; but, like the 
train master, he can show improve- 
ment in some aspects of his job: 

> Greater ingenuity should be exercised 


in developing ideas for improvement in 
equipment design. 
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> Freight car repair programs should be 
better systematized, for economic and efhi- 
cient work. 

> Improved “housekeeping” habits need- 
ed, in better control and inventory of 
materials, and in tidy work quarters. 

> More training is needed in safety and 
labor relations. 

> Not enough skill in the organization of 
manpower—a fault that leads to opera- 
tional deficiencies. 

> Weakness in training and developing 
capable assistants. 

> A tendency to delegate employee train- 
ing and failure to follow up to see that 
this is done. 


To: help supervisors like the train 
master and the car foreman enlarge 
their technical knowledge and im- 
prove their direct job skills, classes are 
being conducted in those areas of their 
assignments where appraisals have in- 
dicated deficiencies. This specialized 
training is conducted by the depart- 
ment involved, with any staff assist- 
ance required. Courses for the car 
foreman might typically include in- 
struction on loading rules, class repairs 
to freight cars, lubrication, improved 
work methods, better control and use 
of material. Personnel management, 
on the other hand, is taught in general 
supervisory training programs. 

These outlines of performance ap- 
praisals of the train master and the car 
foreman paint a picture of the general 
strengths and weaknesses of the com- 
pany’s supervision as a whole. That 
picture shows the supervisor as an in- 
telligent, competent, and conscientious 
man who usually has a thorough 
knowledge of his job and is effectively 
carrying it out. It also reveals that too 
many supervisors in railroading, as 
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in all industries, prefer to solve con- 
crete problems concerning machines, 
equipment, and operations than to 
handle the never-ending difficulties 
presented by people. 


Correlating Appraisal Results 
With Training 

The profiles of supervisory per- 
formance that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has developed through its ap- 
praisal plan are charting a straight 
course to more effective training and 
more selective management develop- 
ment at all levels. Following are some 
ways in which the company has trans- 
lated the facts derived from the pro- 
files of supervisory performance into 
direct training action: 

1959 appraisals indicated a definite 
need for improvement in safety ad- 
ministration. The company has 
stepped up its activities in safety train- 
ing and is emphasizing such prob- 
lems as how to conduct an effective 
safety campaign, how to make a sound 
safety observation, and how to be an 
effective member of a safety commit- 
tee. Supervisors are provided with bet- 
ter descriptions of practices that lead 
to accidents; employees are receiving 
more information on safe working 
habits. Articles in The Pennsy Maga- 
zine show management’s determina- 
tion to furnish effective communica- 
tions in safety. 

1959 appraisals showed a need for 
improvement in handling labor rela- 
tions. The company has stressed direct 
supervisory training in this field. Writ- 
ten training material accompanies in- 
structions in participative workshop 
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seminars on such subjects as grievance 
handling, the administration of disci- 
pline, how to handle time claims, how 
the National Railway Labor Act oper- 
ates, and the proper administration of 
our agreements. This is done on both 
a system-wide and a regional level. 

1959 appraisals pointed up a definite 
need for training new supervisors. 
Pennsylvania Railroad will soon start 
a school to give newly appointed su- 
pervisors an opportunity to learn the 
history and organization of the com- 
pany, the functions of its major de- 
partments, and how management is 
seeking to solve its present problems. 
These men will also receive instruc- 
tion in the responsibilities of a Penn- 
sylvania Railroad supervisor, elements 
of leadership, principles of manage- 
ment, work simplification, loss and 
damage prevention, accident preven- 
tion, labor relations, employee rela- 
tions, communications (written and 
oral), and general, over-all supervi- 
sory management. If a supervisor un- 
derstands from the day he starts his 
job what the company expects of him, 
he will have greater confidence and 
ability in carrying out his duties. This 
will eliminate many of the mistakes of 
the trial-and-error method. 


Effectiveness of the Company’s 
Appraisal Program 


In reviewing the accomplishments 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s ap- 
praisal program two years after its in- 
ception, management is satisfied with 
the soundness of the original concept 
on which the plan was based. The com- 


pany wanted a practical instrument of 
supervisory evaluation that would 
achieve with reasonable accuracy three 
basic objectives: 

1. To diagnose the actual and po- 
tential ability of the supervisor in rela- 
tion to both his present assignment 
and any possible future assignments. 

2. To strengthen all phases of per- 
son-to-person communications among 
members of management. 

3. To provide an up-to-date index of 
management training needs—an index 
that would show the areas of supervi- 
sory performance that could be im- 
proved by specific instruction and fur- 
nish facts to help management deter- 
mine the content, extent, and types of 
training programs needed and to de- 
cide who is to take part in them. 

These objectives are being met. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad is using its su- 
pervisory appraisal program not only’ 
to judge the fitness of an individual 
for his management assignment but 
also to evaluate the soundness of its se- 
lection methods, the effectiveness of its 
training, the efficiency of its communi- 
cations, the results of its executive edu- 
cation program, and the general com- 
petence and competitiveness of its man- 
agement organization. The ability of 
a company to select, train, and develop 
its personnel at all levels will determine 
its future success. Thus the appraisal 
program which produces the facts that 
describe the profile of supervisory per- 
formance has become the spine that 
supports the entire framework of the 
company’s program in management 
education. 














Whether money alone is a spur to top performance 
is a moot point, anyway. And since no company 
can afford simply to go om upping salaries in- 
definitely, management must find other means 
of attracting, motivating, and retaining good em- 


ployees. 


What Else, Besides More Money? 


H. Y. BASSETT 


President 
Calumet & Hecla, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Few MANAGEMENTS, I imagine, flatter 
themselves that their organizations are 
models of superlative effort on the 
part of all concerned. Rather, most 
companies today are casting about for 
ways and means of stepping up indi- 
vidual performance at every level. 
More money? There is a limit, after 
all, to what any company can pay, even 
for topflight accomplishment. By the 
same token, there are usually limits 
to its ability to outbid the lavish salary 
offers extended by other organizations 
on the hunt for high-caliber employees. 
If the company is to hold its own 
against the ever-mounting tide of com- 
petition both at home and abroad, other 
means of attracting, motivating, and 
retaining good men must be employed. 

What means, in fact, are there? 
What, besides more money, will make 
Johnny work harder—and stay with 
the job? 

At Calumet & Hecla, we have 
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given considerable thought to this 
problem. But before discussing our 
approach I should like to make one 
thing clear. It’s the fashion nowadays 
to dismiss “Economic Man” as an out- 
moded concept. Certainly, we have all 
seen innumerable surveys in which 
money ranked comparatively low 
down on the list of things employees 
want. For that matter, many compa- 
nies have had the experience of offer- 
ing a man a higher salary than his 
present employers were paying him, 
only to be turned down, while still 
others have seen good men leave for 
no more and sometimes even less than 
they were earning before. Obviously, 
money isn’t everything—but that 
doesn’t mean that it isn’t of consider- 
able importance. No company should 
hope to atone for inadequate salaries 
by a program of intangible benefits. 
There is no substitute for standard 
pay. We have to take it from there. 





Assuming, then, that the company’s 
salary scale is at least on a par with 
what other comparable organizations 
in the community or industry are pay- 
ing, let’s take a closer look at Johnny 
—a promising young manager, say, 
doing by all accounts an acceptable 
job. But he isn’t exactly extending him- 
self to the point where his boss has to 
warn him to slow down. A lot of his 
energies and capabilities are being 
channeled into outside activities that 
have no visible connection with the 
continued profitability of the enter- 
prise. His work, in short, is not his 
central interest in life. It is merely the 
means whereby he is enabled to fulfill 
himself in his “real” life away from 
the job. 

This “retreat from work,” as Pro- 
fessor Harold Wilensky, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, aptly called it in a 
recent speech, used to be mainly char- 
acteristic of the employee chained to 
some dull, repetitive task. Now it seems 
to be becoming more and more the 
American norm. At all events, there 
appears to be a marked tendency to 
aim at something less than the top, to 
regard the price of ultimate success as 
too high. Why, people seem to be ask- 
ing themselves, should they beat their 
brains out when, with no more than 
average effort, they can secure for 
themselves a more comfortable exist- 
ence than kings enjoyed in centuries 
gone by? 

In part, no doubt, this attitude is the 
inevitable outcome of our affluent so- 
ciety. But I do not believe that the less 
than wholehearted dedication we see 
all around us is to be ascribed solely 
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to our economy of abundance. In most 
cases, where companies are perplexed 
by this problem, the organization itself 
must accept a share of the blame. It 
has lost sight of the fact that once the 
basic material needs have been satis- 
fied, other, more intangible ones come 
to the fore. If people cannot find any 
outlet for these intangible needs in 
their work lives, they will exert them- 
selves no more than is necessary for 
them to get by. Additional effort just 
doesn’t pay off in the kinds of satisfac- 
tion they are looking for. 


The Basic Needs 


What, then, are these needs that the 
organization must satisfy, if it is to 
secure something more than token 
adherence to the corporate goals? I 
list them here as they occur to me— 
though I should add that this is not 
necessarily the order of their impor- 
tance: 

The need to belong. Man, as we all 
know, is a gregarious animal—the 
herd instinct is deep-rooted in all of 
us. We all need to feel that we are part 
and parcel of the community in which 
we spend our working hours, in just 
the same way as we need to feel that 
we truly belong in the community 
where we live. Indeed, each newcomer 
to the organization goes through ex- 
actly the same painful experience most 
of us have had to suffer in the process 
of establishing ourselves in some new 
location and making new friends. How 
soon the new arrival feels at home de- 
pends almost entirely on the organi- 
zation’s over-all climate and the time 
and effort expended by management 
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to foster this sense of belonging. This, 
be it noted, goes beyond such formal 
and familiar devices as indoctrination 
programs, employee manuals, plant 
tours, and all the rest of it. However 
outwardly warm the welcome, it avails 
nothing if the new employee finds 
himself assigned to some task wholly 
unsuited to his capacities, or working 
for a supervisor whose temperament 
is diametrically opposed to his own. 

Selection and placement policies 
should be planned and administered 
to insure that those most likely to be- 
long are hired in the first place. Thus 
the company that prides itself on run- 
ning a tight ship had better work for 
indicators of disciplined work habits 
rather than occasional flashes of gen- 
ius. Alternatively, if the prime need is 
for creative talent, the applicant whose 
past record testifies to nothing more 
remarkable than faithful attendance 
between the hours of nine and five is 
unlikely to be a conspicuously good 
bet. These precepts may seem so obvi- 
ous as to be hardly worth pointing out 
—yet how often do otherwise capable 
employees leave, or have to be let go, 
simply because they never quite fitted 
in? 

The need to know. None of us can 
function unless the world around us 
makes sense—we have to know where 
we stand; and nothing is more de- 
structive of morale than a feeling of 
uncertainty about the organization on 
which one depends for one’s liveli- 
hood. Not all employees are equally 
ambitious; not all, perhaps, want or 
expect to rise high in the hierarchy; 
but regardless of their individual aims, 
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all of them want to know all about the 
company for which they are working © 
—what it’s doing, where it’s going, 
and for that matter how fast it expects 
to get there. If the company’s philos- 
ophy, policies, procedures, plans, and 
future goals are clearly spelled out and 
communicated throughout the organ- 
ization, the individual employee can 
then evaluate for himself what oppor- 
tunity the company offers him to at- 
tain his own personal goals. Actually, 
the opportunity may well be there, re- 
gardless of whether it is formally com- 
municated or not. But if the employee 
is left in the dark about it all, he is 
likely to have sought and found 
greener pastures long before higher 
management has got around to ex- 
plaining just what the future holds. 

The same precept applies to the pres- 
ent, as well as to the future. A man 
wants to know what—and how—he is 
doing here and now. Not long ago, I 
talked with a young man who was 
interested in joining our company. He 
wanted to leave his present company, 
he told me, because, after two years 
there, he still did not know to whom 
he was supposed to report or what his 
duties and responsibilities were. At 
times, he had been held accountable 
to various people for assignments of 
which he had had no prior knowledge. 
This may have been an unusually glar- 
ing example, yet in all too many com- 
panies employees are left with little or 
no clear idea not only of how their 
own jobs fit into the over-all picture 
but also of who else is responsible for 
what. 

The remedy for this situation is an 





organization chart, accompanied by a 
manual of position descriptions, which 
tells each individual employee not 
only to whom he reports and who re- 
ports to him, but also what his duties 
and responsibilities are and what he is 
held accountable for. At the same time, 
the organization chart also serves, of 
course, to clarify each employee’s status 
in the eyes of the other members of the 
organization. At Calumet & Hecla, we 
look upon the organization chart as a 
key management tool. Yet I’ve known 
any number of companies that merely 
go through the motions of developing 
a chart. Having once evdlved it, they 
file it away and never refer to it again. 
Then they wonder why it serves no 
apparent purpose. To be effective, the 
organization chart must be kept con- 
tinuously up to date, so that everybody 
at all times knows just where he stands 
and where everybody else stands, too. 

The need for security. A better label, 
perhaps, for this basic want might be 
“peace of mind.” No one can do his 
best work in an atmosphere of worry, 
tension, and mental strain. No em- 
ployee will willingly stay with a com- 
pany unless he likes and respects the 
people he works with and for; he has 
to have confidence in those who are 
running the show. A sine qua non of 
every successful business is a manage- 
ment team composed of men who 
command the respect of superiors and 
subordinates alike—men who believe 
in, adhere to, and practice the com- 
pany’s philosophy. A further prerequi- 
site here is no internal politics. No 
business in which internal politics is 
allowed to rule the roost can hope to 
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retain topflight executive talent. Sooner 
or later, the whole caliber of its man- 
agement is bound to deteriorate ac- 
cordingly. 

Another important element contrib- 
uting to individual peace of mind is 
confidence on the part of the employee 
that he will always receive a square 
deal. This assurance, in my experience, 
counts for more with most people than 
many tangible benefits. There are few 
finer morale-builders than the certainty 
that the company can be relied upon 
to be fair and equitable in its dealings 
with all employees, regardless of their 
status in the organization. 

The need to get ahead. I'll wager 
that more managers change jobs be- 
cause of lack of opportunity for ad- 
vancement in their present companies 
than for any other single cause. Any 
executive with ambition—and what 
kind of executive would be without 
it?—is bound to be intensely interested 
in his own progress up the ladder. But 
how far can he expect to climb if the 
company itself doesn’t seem to be go- 
ing anywhere in particular? The first 
requisite here is a planned program of 
company growth and diversification, 
well publicized internally, so that all 
managers at all levels are made aware 
of the opportunities in the offing for 
men who can qualify for advancement. 
But the mere knowledge that such 
opportunities exist is not enough—a 
man needs assurance also that, when 
an opening does come along, he will 
be fairly considered for it. What’s 
needed here is both formal commit- 
ment and scrupulous adherence to the 
policy of promotion from within. 
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Though it’s often argued that every 
company needs an injection of new 
blood from time to time, in my experi- 
ence the advantages of bringing in an 
outsider to fill a high-level position sel- 
dom outweigh its dampening effects 
on the aspirations of long-service em- 
ployees who have been passed over. 

The organization chart serves a pur- 
pose here, too. Reviewing it, a man- 
ager can see for himself what his next 
step should be. This will also bring 
him face to face with the fact that he 
needs to prepare himself, if he is to 
qualify for the more advanced posi- 
tion. Discussions with his superior 
and with the personnel department 
may then be required to determine 
first, whether he has the necessary ap- 
titude and if so, what preparations he 
should make—outside study, night 
school, or some other kind of special 
training. If the company has an estab- 
lished program which provides not 
only the necessary counseling but also 
the internal and/or external educa- 
tional programs for developing its ex- 
ecutive talent, it has one of the more 
important non-financial incentives 
well within its grasp. Job rotation and 
the setting up of positions as “assist- 
ants to” are other methods of spurring 
on the young executive in a growing 
organization. 

The need for freedom of action. 
Nothing is more frustrating to man- 
agers than to have to function either 
with severe limitations on their free- 
dom of action or with no clear picture 
of the extent to which they are actu- 
ally empowered to make decisions. A 
prime necessity is an operating con- 
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cept which incorporates delegation of 
authority and responsibility to the full- 
est possible extent. 

Delegation is likely to remain only 
a concept, however, unless a genuinely 
permissive atmosphere pervades the 
enterprise. Unless people feel free to 
speak up, to disagree if necessary, to 
submit their own ideas in the confi- 
dence that they will be given sympa- 
thetic hearing, initiative must inevi- 
tably wither at the root. The establish- 
ment of a permissive climate is the first 
step toward stimulating worthwhile 
contributions from every member of 
the organization. 

The need for challenge. Any em- 
ployee who is assigned to work below 
his capabilities is bound to become 
frustrated and start looking for oppor- 
tunities elsewhere. As I have already 
emphasized, this shouldn’t happen too 
often, if selection and placement pro- 
cedures are soundly conceived and 
administered in the first place; but, as 
we all know, there’s no such thing as 
an infallible method of picking the 
right man and some misfits are bound 
to crop up in even the best-run com- 
panies. A formal program of perform- 
ance appraisal is a valuable safeguard 
against the perpetuation of errors of 
this kind. When an appraisal indicates 
that the employee is definitely in the 
wrong spot, the problem of converting 
a discontented, unproductive member 
of the organization into a highly ef- 
fective one can usually be solved by 
reclassification and/or transfer. 

The need for recognition. This is a 
complex need embracing far more 
than the desire for prestige and status, 








though the latter undoubtedly plays a 
considerable part in it. We might de- 
fine it basically as the need we all 
have for others to be interested in us 
and our problems. Now every employ- 
ee, and certainly every manager, has 
established for himself, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, his own 
personal goals. His primary problem 
is how to attain them. The elaborate 
programs for individual self-develop- 
ment prevailing throughout industry 
today testify to the general awareness 
of this need. Indeed, it can safely be 
said that the organization that does 
not offer a development program of 
this kind is at a distinct disadvantage 
in retaining good management talent. 


The Superior-Subordinate Relationship 


A key element in any effective de- 
velopment program is the quality of 
the superior-subordinate relationship. 
An able man not only welcomes but 
expects frank and constructive crit- 
icism from his superior—careful eval- 
uation of his strong and weak points, 
coupled with assistance and guidance 
in taking whatever action may be in- 
dicated to enhance his value to the 
company. In fact, our experience has 
been that most managers resent not 
being handled this way. Lacking con- 
structive guidance of this kind, a man 
may all too readily conclude either 
that his superior doesn’t want him to 
progress, or that, for some reason, he 
is not considered worth developing 
further. Whatever the true facts of the 
situation, it is one that is hardly cal- 
culated to induce a good man to stay 
with the organization. 
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At the same time, however keenly 
interested an employee may be in 
knowing how he can improve, he 
would be less than human if he did 
not also crave praise for what is he 
doing here and now. The feeling a 
man gets when he knows he has done 
a good job—and knows, also, that his 
efforts have not gone unappreciated 
by those above him—is something 
money can’t buy. Yet, in all too many 
companies few guidelines exist where- 
by the individual can actually gauge 
his own efforts. The measure of a job 
well done is established by developing 
first, position descriptions outlining 
authority, responsibility, and account- 
ability, and second, standards of per- 
formance for the position in question. 

Yet, essential as these yardsticks are, 
it must be admitted that they hardly 
suffice in themselves to bring a glow } 
to an employee’s heart. To round out 
the feeling of accomplishment, there 
must also be a readiness on the part 
of superiors to give credit where credit 
is due, coupled with the willingness 
to take the time and trouble to tell 
their subordinates when they have 
done a good job. Elementary? Yet, 
men who are seeking to make a 
change often give as one of their rea- 
sons the fact that their best efforts 
have seemingly gone unnoticed. 

Naturally, there are bound to be 
times when a job is poorly handled. 
All of us in the course of our business 
careers are certain to make some mis- 
takes; for that matter, all of us are 
better at carrying out some parts of 
our job than in performing other as- 
pects of it for which we may have less 
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aptitude or interest. An employee has 
a right to expect that some allowance 
will be made for his shortcomings. If 
he does err occasionally, he must be 
prepared, of course, for criticism—but 
criticism of the kind calculated to help 
him avoid making similar mistakes in 
the future, not an abusive bawling out 
for being just as prone to error as the 
rest of us. 

In a nutshell, then, the company 
seeking to improve performance at all 
levels and to attract and hold good 
employees must both recognize and 
provide for the satisfaction of the basic 
needs that motivate people in our 
highly complex society. In this article, 
I have singled out some of the more 
important of these needs and suggest- 
ed various practices, both formal and 
informal, that we at Calumet & Hecla 
have found to be effective ways of 
satisfying them. I do not want to 
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leave the impression, however, that 
we ourselves are perfect. Not everyone 
in our organization can truthfully be 
said to subscribe to and practice the 
philosophy I have enunciated here. 
Probably, not all our employees are 
realizing their maximum potential. 
Certainly, we have not always been 
able to keep all our good executives, 
nor can we invariably attract all the 
good people we need. In short, we 
have neither reached, nor expect to 
reach finality in this intangible sphere. 
Rather, we view the whole problem as 
constituting a continuing program of 
education, training, and self-discipline, 
aimed at insuring that the company’s 
philosophy, policies, plans, and objec- 
tives are recognized, understood, ac- 
cepted, and put into effect by everyone 
from the Board of Directors down. 
This isn’t one man’s job—it is every- 


body’s job. 
Keener Than Ever 


Competition for the 1960 college graduate will be even keener than the scramble 
for the class of ’59, according to a survey of 209 companies by the Midwest College 
Placement Association. Of these companies, 69 reported that they will need more 
college graduates this year than they did last, 118 estimated they would need the same 
number, and only 22 said that their needs had decreased. 

On the average, the surveyed companies expect to pay monthly salaries of $499 
for B.S. graduates and $437 for B.S./B.A. non-technical graduates. Actual salaries 
paid, however, usually turn out to be higher than estimated. The 1958-59 estimated 
average of $478, for example, turned out to be $490—a 4.5 per cent increase over 
1957-58, instead of the anticipated 1.9 per cent. 

The largest number of college visits planned for this year (2,349) are in the 
chemical and allied products industries. The electronics, electrical machinery, and 
equipment industries will be the next largest group to invade the college campuses 
with 1,826 visits planned. In general, a 5.5 per cent increase is expected in campus 
visits this spring, the survey shows. 
~ The survey also discloses that only 89 per cent of the need for technical personnel 
was met last year. Companies recruiting technical personnel made job offers to 
approximately one out of every five interviewees. Those recruiting non-technical 
personnel made an offer to one out of every seven. On the average, there were 2.3 

‘job offers for each technical, and 1.7 offers for each non-techinical graduate hired. 














At Raytheon’s Wayland Laboratory, they've 
been experimenting with a new kind of per- 
sonnel man who may well end up by super- 


seding the existing model. 


‘Enter the Personnel Generalist 


HARRY R. KNUDSON, JR. 


College of Business Administration 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 


Taaprmonatzy, the hallmark of the 
personnel function has been specializa- 
tion—a specialization which has its 
core in the highly trained, experienced 
personnel man who is equipped to 
handle a specific type of problem or 
assignment. A look at the personnel 
department’s organization chart in al- 
most any large company will reveal a 
veritable multitude of employment 
specialists, training specialists, wage 
and salary specialists, employee rela- 
tions specialists, pension and benefit 
specialists, and so on—their number 
and type depending, of course, on the 
nature of the company’s activities, its 
size, and the attitude of top manage- 
ment toward the personnel function. 
In most cases, each of these specialists 


reports to a functional manager (the 
employment manager or the training 
director) and deals with all levels and 
types of employees. 

In many instances, this traditional 
arrangement has been unsuccessful, 
however, in accomplishing the stated 
objective of personnel administration: 
helping line management to maximize 
the profit potential by obtaining, 
maintaining, developing, and utilizing 
an effective work force. In fact, while 
the traditional approach to personnel 
administration is meritorious in the- 
ory, it often prevents the personnel or- 
ganization from operating at its opti- 
mum effectiveness. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the following disadvantages of 
specializing the personnel function: 
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In many instances, line management 
must deal with several representatives of 
the personnel department—a different 
person for each type of situation—thus 
preventing a high degree of rapport and 
empathy from developing between per- 
sonnel specialists and line management. 
The personnel specialist normally oper- 
ates throughout the entire organization 
in his specialty. Thus, his contact with 
any particular line supervisor, or the line 
management of any given segment of the 
organization, is occasional and brief— 
again hindering the development of a 
close, continuing relationship between 
personnel specialists and line managers. 
The abilities and experience of person- 
nel representatives at the “working 
level” are often too insufficient for them 
to obtain the confidence and respect of 
line management. 

Specialization limits even the best per- 
sonnel representatives to operating in a 
narrow, sometimes artificial, area of the 
employer-employee relationship. 
Specialization increases the tendency 
for a personnel representative to perform 
his function from his own office, rather 
than in the work area, thus adding an- 
other block to effective communications 
and understanding. 


Recognizing these and other limita- 
tions to the traditional organization of 
personnel activities, progressive man- 
agements have been experimenting re- 
cently with a new idea—the concept of 
the personnel generalist. While his ap- 
pearance on the business scene has re- 
vealed him to be essentially similar to 
his predecessor, the traditional person- 
nel man, some noteworthy differences 
in his activities and in the philosophy 
that underlies his existence mark his 
debut as a significant advancement in 
the theory and practice of personnel 
administration. 

The concept of the personnel gener- 
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alist is deceptively simple: A qualified 
personnel administrator is assigned to 
each significant segment or group of 
employees within the organization. 
Each of these personnel generalists is 
supported by a small, centralized per- 
sonnel unit at the company level, each 
one reports to the manager of his 
group, and each is responsible for the 
major personnel functions of selection, 
orientation, employee appraisal and 
development, salary administration, 
employee relations, policy and proce- 
dure formulation, and so on, depend- 
ing upon the nature of the unit to 
which he is assigned. Thus, the per- 
sonnel generalist performs for his unit 
all but two of the usual personnel func- 
tions: (1) Supervision of clerical func- 
tions, such as record keeping, reports 
and announcements, and paper-work 
processing of new employees, which 
is the responsibility of the central per- 
sonnel unit, and (2) recruiting, which 
is carried out on a companywide 
basis by a recruiting manager and his 
assistants. 

In effect, then, the concept gives 
each personnel administrator or gen- 
eralist a group of employees for whom 
he has primary personnel responsibil- 
ity. He may, of course, ask for assist- 
ance from the central personnel de- 
partment (which has already assisted 
him appreciably by undertaking the 
major clerical tasks) if unusually diffi- 
cult situations arise requiring highly 
specialized treatment. Insofar as the 
employees of his group are concerned, 
however, he is the personnel depart- 
ment. 

It is important to note that this new 








concept does not change the basic re- 
lationship between personnel and line 
management. The personnel adminis- 
trator acts in a staff capacity to the line 
supervisor of his group—he does not 
usurp line management’s authority; 
he does not make line decisions. His 
close relationship with the group 
enables him, however, to provide con- 
tinuing service, thus making line man- 
agement more effective. To emphasize 
the significance of this point, and to 
illustrate how the existence of the per- 
sonnel generalist eliminates many of 
the disadvantages of the traditional 
personnel arrangement, let us examine 
some of the reasoning upon which the 
new concept is based. 

First of all, let us consider the prime 
requirement of an effective personnel 
program: its acceptance by the em- 
ployees. This acceptance depends 
mainly upon the extent to which the 
program satisfies the actual needs of 
the employees concerned, the extent to 
which key personnel have an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the program, 
and the effectiveness of the personnel 
representative in advocating or imple- 
menting it. 

Since the attitudes, abilities, work 
needs, values, and interests of employ- 
ees differ from one group to another, 
it is imperative to give special atten- 
tion to employee groups with similar 
characteristics and interests (for exam- 
ple, engineers and their supporting 
personnel) if the needs of the employ- 
ees are to be satisfied. But the possibil- 
ity of one personnel representative hav- 
ing the varieties of skills, insights, 
tools, techniques, and personal qual- 
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ities to effectively deal with all these 
varying employee groups is somewhat 
remote. The concept of the personnel 
generalist is, therefore, a logical alter- 
native. 

The other two ingredients of an ac- 
cepted and thus a successful personnel 
program—the participation of key per- 
sonnel and the effectiveness of the per- 
sonnel representative himself — are 
closely tied in with each other, since 
the effectiveness of the personnel repre- 
sentative is predicated upon his ability 
to win personal acceptance, which, in 
turn, rests upon his establishing and 
maintaining a close and continuing 
relationship with the employees. The 
personnel generalist is better able to 
fulfill these requirements than the tra- 
ditional personnel man mainly be- 
cause located as he is within the work- 
ing area itself, he is in daily contact 
with the operating people. This gives 
him a first-hand opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with and share their 
problems and thus to provide continu- 
ing assistance in all areas of personnel 
administration. This principal feature 
of the concept of the personnel gener- 
alist—close physical proximity to the 
employees he is responsible for—can- 
not be overstressed. Its results touch 
upon many of the factors inherent in 
good personnel management. 


Advantages of the Concept 


For one thing, most personnel diffi- 
culties assume the proportions they do 
because of the traditional personnel 
man’s failure to either anticipate their 
occurrence or to handle them properly 
in their early stages. The personnel 
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generalist, however, because he works 
with operating personnel on a day-to- 
day basis, is in a good position to learn 
of potential problem areas and to sug- 
gest appropriate action before the 
problem reaches serious proportions. 
Then, too, most successful manage- 
ment depends upon a supervisor’s 
knowledge of the feelings, attitudes, 
and reactions of his subordinates. A 
personnel representative in daily con- 
tact with operating personnel and 
physically located within their domain 
is in a unique position to accurately in- 
terpret and advise management of the 
state of employee morale, and to sug- 
gest intelligent and practical ap- 
proaches to keep it at a high level. 
The personnel generalist also plays 
an important role in maintaining or 
increasing individual productivity. 
For example, effective work perform- 
ance is often diminished because of 
problems inherent in the working en- 
vironment or in the personal lives of 
the workers, such as friction between 
employees, between employees and su- 
pervisors, between one working group 
and another, or between a man and 
his wife. These problems can be mini- 
mized by understanding and intelli- 
gent counsel—but first, they must be 
brought out into the open. And the 
probability of an employee making 
his problem known is infinitely greater 
if the personnel representative is read- 
ily available, is personally known by 
the employee, and has the employee’s 
respect, confidence, and acceptance. 
Another main cause of employee dis- 
satisfaction is misinformation or the 
lack of information. This may well re- 
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sult in low productivity, lack of team- 
work, or excessive turnover and ab- 
senteeism. Again, a personnel repre- 
sentative who is in continuing contact 
with a particular segment of the work 
force is in an excellent position to ad- 
vise management of the need for addi- 
tional information within the segment, 
as well as to recommend methods by 
which the information could be more 
effectively disseminated. He is equally 
well placed to promote upward com- 
munications—an important aspect of 
employee relations that often gets little 
more than perfunctory attention at 


best. 
Aiding Self-Development 


Another key phase of personnel 
management upon which the con- 
cept of the personnel generalist leaves 
its mark is that of self-development. 
Many of the skills an executive must 
develop, if he does not already intui- 
tively possess them, have to do with 
the management of people. Of funda- 
mental importance here is an aware- 
ness and understanding of human be- 
havior, to which there is probably no 
surer path than the endeavor to learn 
more about oneself. A personnel repre- 
sentative in daily contact with super- 
visory personnel is in a strong position 
to provide competent assistance and 
proper motivation and direction to 
line management in this crucial area of 
self-development. 

Aside from placing the personnel 
administrator in the midst of the fray, 
so to speak, the concept of the person- 
nel generalist has other features to rec- 
ommend it. For one thing, a person- 





nel representative, whose responsibil- 
ities encompass all the major personnel 
functions, is able to bring the expe- 
rience and knowledge gained in one 
area into play in performing other 
duties. Thus, the concept of the per- 
sonnel generalist provides an inte- 
grated personnel program in which 
all the important aspects in selecting, 
motivating, and developing employees 
become one continuing effort. 

Also, under the generalist. concept, 
since the personnel representatives do 
not purport to be specialists them- 
selves, they are in a position to want, 
need, and make maximum use of the 
highly specialized and truly profes- 
sional assistance available in the cen- 
tral personnel staff. This has the side 
effect of diminishing the friction that 
often occurs when one specialist at- 
tempts to assist another of lesser 
eminence. 

Finally, under the new concept, a 
personnel representative is released in 
large measure from the overwhelming 
burden of paperwork that seems to 
characterize so many personnel opera- 
tions. He is thus free to devote his time 
and energies to the more subtle prob- 
lems involving the work force that 
often defy quantitative treatment, yet 
are the essential ingredients in a suc- 
cessful personnel program. 

These, then, are the positive features 
of the concept of the personnel gener- 
alist. It will be admitted that they are 
impressive and reflect some serious 
thinking about the nature of person- 
nel administration. But any new idea 
is bound to have some disadvantages 
and before going overboard with this 
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one, it would be as well to see what 
the snags are, too. 


Disadvantages of the Concept 


The personnel generalist system has 
three principal drawbacks: (1) The 
difficulty of maintaining a uniform 
and consistent personnel program; (2) 
expense; and (3) the difficulty of find- 
ing capable personnel. 

The first disadvantage has its root 
in the number of personnel adminis- 
trators involved in the system. Because 
each one handles similar personnel 
functions and yet is relatively disso- 
ciated from the others, continuity and 
uniformity of action can be a problem. 
This dissociation, however, is inherent 
in the concept of the personnel gener- 
alist—it is, in fact, the very heart of the 
concept. (The personnel administra- 
tor is not a member of the central per- 
sonnel group—he reports only to the 
manager of the group he is serving.) 

This disadvantage can be min- 
imized, however, by a well-organized 
central personnel department with 
clear-cut policies and procedures and 
a capable personnel director who has 
an explicit understanding that one of 
his major responsibilities is to assure 
maximum communications between 
himself and each personnel adminis- 
trator, as well as among the personnel 
administrators themselves. Without 
such direction, the generalist arrange- 
ment could lose much of its effective- 
ness, since each of its segments could 
conceivably be operating under signifi- 
cantly different policies and _pro- 
cedures. 

The second disadvantage of the per- 
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sonnel generalist concept—its expense 
—follows from the type of person the 
program requires. While in actual 
numbers the new type of organization 
calls for about the same staff as is re- 
quired in the traditional personnel de- 
partment, the personnel generalist 
must be someone of considerably 
broader talents and experience than 
his traditional, specialist counterpart. 

He must first be able to gain the ac- 
ceptance of a whole group of em- 
ployees, often of high caliber, on a 
continuing basis and then to take the 
appropriate actions to alleviate their 
personnel problems. In effect, there- 
fore, the position of a personnel gener- 
alist requires someone capable of hold- 
ing a position that would appear at a 
much higher level on a traditional per- 
sonnel organization chart. This means 
higher salaries than would be paid to 
the general run of personnel specialists. 
But in relation to the significant invest- 
ment in manpower that is becoming 
increasingly typical of most business 
concerns, the additional cost required 
to adequately staff a personnel organ- 
ization that will yield a more effective 
personnel program is nominal indeed. 

The third disadvantage—that of 
finding capable personnel to function 
as generalists—also arises from the 
high-caliber type of person required. 
This difficulty, while not insurmount- 
able, should not be taken lightly, for 
it is crucial to the success of the pro- 
gram. The job of personnel generalist 
is not a training position for a junior 
personnel executive and must not be 
considered as such. If the system is to 
function effectively, it must be staffed 
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by experienced, competent people fully 
capable of meeting the considerable 
demands of the job. 


One Company’s Experience 


So far, we have discussed the con- 
cept of the personnel generalist in 
theory only. But what about its practi- 
cality—does it really work? To an- 
swer this question, suppose we take a 
look at the personnel program based 
on the concept of the personnel gen- 
eralist that has been in operation at the 
Wayland Laboratory of the Raytheon 
Company since the summer of 1958. 

Raytheon’s Wayland Laboratory, 
with approximately 1,500 employees, is 
composed of several groups of highly 
trained electronic and technical spe- 
cialists performing classified research 
on a contract basis for the government. 
The labor force consists primarily of 
graduate engineers and _ sub-profes- 
sional technical employees, with the 
usual complement of support and cler- 
ical personnel. In dealing with Way- 
land’s large number of highly edu- 
cated professional workers — many 
working on the “team” basis typical of 
research activities and many having a 
common interest in and affiliation 
with professional societies outside the 
corporate structure—the shortcomings 
of the traditional specialist concept of 
personnel administration were very 
pronounced. It was in an attempt to 
find a better method of serving this 
unique, high-caliber group of employ- 
ees that the personnel generalist sys- 
tem was initiated. 

A personnel administrator was as- 
signed to the manager of each of the 














Laboratory’s larger departments. Each 
administrator was given the respon- 
sibility for all personnel functions for 
professional and sub-professional em- 
ployees within his department, with 
the exception of recruiting and the fol- 
lowing central office personnel func- 
tions: central processing activities, files, 
reports, employee benefit administra- 
tion, coordination of employee services, 
and all personnel activities for clerical 
and support employees. Special tech- 
nical assistance was made available 
from the corporate personnel staff as 
needed. The program has retained 
this organizational structure since its 
inception, although some personnel 
changes have taken place. 

The personnel administrators were 
selected after extremely careful screen- 
ing of prospects from the entire Ray- 
theon organization. Each one had had 
several years’ experience with the com- 
pany in important positions, either in 
personnel or in general administra- 
tion, or both. Some of the personnel 
generalists had basic technical back- 
grounds which, it was felt, would en- 
hance their ability to deal effectively 
with technical people. All of them 
seemed to have an intuitive under- 
standing of people—a quality that was 
specifically sought out in the screening 
process and one that has, undoubtedly, 
greatly attributed to the initial success 
of the program. 


Results of the Program 


In fact, the extensive screening proc- 
ess and the obvious capabilities of the 
personnel generalists probably ac- 
counted in large measure for their al- 
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most immediate acceptance by both 
the department managers and em- 
ployees. The comments of the depart- 
ment managers, many of whom had 
extensive technical backgrounds, re- 
flected an appreciation of the oppor- 
tunity to have a qualified person work- 
ing with them on a continuing basis 
to help them with problems that they 
themselves often felt less than expert 
in solving. The managers also ex- 
pressed enthusiasm for having profes- 
sional assistance in many areas which 
they felt were important, but to which 
they had not previously given adequate 
attention. 

The employees, too, were uniformly 
enthusiastic about having someone to 
whom they could look for advice and 
assistance. Surprisingly, they showed 
no indications of dissatisfaction with 
the new arrangement. Thus, while un- 
expressed dissatisfaction may have ex- 
isted, the employees apparently whole- 
heartedly welcomed the innovation. 
The addition to the department of a 
qualified person whose primary re- 
sponsibility was their welfare seemed, 
in fact, to give them a feeling of 
prestige. 

The high degree of enthusiasm on 
the part of the personnel administra- 
tors was also impressive. Although 
well aware that the results of the new 
system depended largely upon their 
own personal capabilities, they were, 
nevertheless, unanimously confident in 
its success. In other words, while they 
recognized the tremendous personal 
challenge in their new assignments, 
they also recognized the outstanding 
opportunity they were being afforded 
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to contribute to the well-being of the 
organization. 

The initial contacts of the adminis- 
trators with their groups were char- 
acterized by seemingly endless de- 
mands for all kinds of specific infor- 
mation: “How often will my perform- 
ance be evaluated?” “What effect 
will my extracurricular activities have 
on my progress with the company?” 
“How do I stand in the pension pro- 
gram?” “Will the company pay for 
graduate engineering courses?” These 
and similar questions were easily an- 
swered by the administrators. Inciden- 
tally, the extent of these questions, 
which was entirely unanticipated, in- 
dicated very clearly to management the 
shortcomings of their previous per- 
sonnel operations—which, heretofore, 
were assumed to have been at least 
reasonably effective. 

In addition to the demands for 
specific information, the administra- 
tors received a significant number of 
requests for general information 
about the company and its policies. It 
seemed that, in some instances, em- 
ployees had received false impressions 
through misinterpretation of policy, 
rumor, or personal biases. Although 
this type of question was, of course, 
more difficult to deal with and often 
required more time and attention than 
a very specific question, the adminis- 
trators were able, for the most part, to 
answer them satisfactorily. It was in- 
teresting to note that few employees 
attempted to use the new system to 
present obviously unfounded criti- 
cisms or unique considerations that 
would result only in their own per- 
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sonal gain. Evidently, the acceptance 
of the administrators was so complete 
that it almost precluded this type of 
action. 

The personnel administrators did 
find, however, that many employees 
wished to discuss problems that were 
essentially personal in nature—prob- 
lems ranging from their difficulties in 
finding housing to their children’s 
poor school performance. Obviously, 
the administrators were not able to 
solve all these problems, but the em- 
ployees now had a place to bring 
them for sympathetic understanding 
—and they seemed to be doing so. 

Of particular significance was the 
tendency, on the part of many employ- 
ees, to jyst “sorta talk things over” 
with the. administrator, without dis- 
cussing any particular problem. This 
was considered to be a positive indica- 
tion that the administrator was becom- 
ing an integral part of his group. Not 
only was he accepted passively, as a 
non-disrupting element, but he was 
actually considered a member of the 
group. While this may have been part- 
ly attributable to the physical avail- 
ability of the administrators, it seems 
likely that their outstanding personal 
qualities mainly accounted for their 
complete acceptance. 


Some Future Considerations 


Though these initial successes were 
mostly confined to the area of im- 
proved communications with employ- 
ees, some longer-range objectives of 
the program were also achieved to a 
rewarding degree. Each of the ad- 
ministrators spent considerable time 

















with his department manager—giving 
advice on personnel problems, provid- 
ing technical information, and gener- 
ally being of assistance whenever pos- 
sible. As a result of this close and con- 
tinuing contagt, many technically ori- 
ented managers have openly expressed 
a greater realization of the value of the 
human assets under their control. This 
may be only talk—but it is something 
of an achievement in so short a period 
of time, and certainly an encouraging 
harbinger of things to come. 

It should be added that, as the pro- 
gram has progressed, the generalists 
themselves have revealed an increasing 
competence and confidence in han- 
dling all aspects of personnel adminis- 
tration rather than one specialized 
function. They have matured in their 
positions and feel that they have had 
a unique opportunity for their own 
development. 

Of course, all has not been entirely 
smooth sailing, and there have been 
some problems mainly arising from 
situations in which there is a dual re- 
sponsibility for personnel activities. 
For example, the individual adminis- 
trators and the central personnel de- 
partment share some responsibility in 
certain phases of employee processing, 
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salary administration, employee coun- 
seling, and union activities. While 
some minor difficulties have been en- 
countered here, viewed in the total 
achievements of the program to date, 
they are insignificant. Certainly, they 
can be eliminated as more experience 
with the generalist system is gained. 

Although it is still too early to for- 
mally evaluate how far the Raytheon 
program is living up to expectations, 
all indications are that it will prove to 
be more effective than the traditional 
methods of personnel administration 
—at least in the Raytheon situation. 
Management has expressed a high de- 
gree of enthusiasm for it, and plans 
are currently being made to install 
similar programs in other Raytheon 
facilities. 

To sum up, then, while the concept 
of the personnel generalist still has to 
meet the test of time, it is based on a 
well-thought-out philosophy of per- 
sonnel administration and _ should, 
therefore, be of considerable interest to 
progressive managements dissatisfied 
with the traditional organization of 
the personnel function. Indeed, it may 
well turn out that the personnel gen- 
eralist may prove to be the personnel 
man of the future. 


Negotiated Wage Increases: 1958 and 1959 


Tue size of negotiated wage increases in 1959 was pretty much the same as in 1958, 
according to a recent study by the Bureau of National Affairs. Thus, the median 
figure for contract settlements in 1959 was 8.8 cents an hour—only one-tenth of a 
cent more than the 1958 figure. Deferred increases were up 15 per cent over the 
1958 figure, however, owing to the greater number of long-term contracts negotiated 
last year. Three-quarters of the 1959 increases fell into the 4-12-cent range, compared 
with 69 per cent in 1958. And only 3 per cent of the 1959 settlements were con- 
cluded with no change in wage rates, whereas the figure for 1958 was 6 per cent. 





A major objection to rating personal characteris- 
tics has always been that no two raters can be re- 
lied upon to interpret the same term in precisely 
the same way. Here are the findings of a study de- 
signed to overcome this difficulty. 


New Light on 
Trait Rating 


WILLIAM B. CHEW and LEONARD E. HOWELL 


General Motors Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


Ture 1s a growing and healthy tend- 
ency today for appraisal programs to 
focus on job performance rather than 
the personal characteristics of the em- 
ployee being rated. However, experi- 
ence has shown that even when a rat- 
ing form is based on extensive check- 
lists containing only observable job 
elements, raters still feel the need to 
express their views about the employee 
via the traditional trait or personal 
characteristics route. 

Perhaps this stems from a natural 
desire on the part of the rater to rate 
not only what an employee does, but 
how and why he does it. It is also, no 
doubt, a carryover from the rating 
forms of the past which predominant- 
ly featured personal characteristics as 
the principal means of expressing 
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opinions about job performance. But 
whatever the reason for the continued 
popularity of trait rating, so long as it 
prevails in practice there is clearly a 
need to make it as precise as possible. 

One of the most difficult problems 
in developing a form for rating per- 
sonal characteristics is to decide which 
traits are to be appraised. Here we run 
into the difficulty presented by the con- 
fusion over the actual meaning of the 
words customarily used to describe 
personal characteristics, since different 
raters often use different words to de- 
scribe the same trait. Take, for exam- 
ple, the terms friendliness, sociability, 
and human relations skills. Are these 
three ways of describing the same trait 
or three different traits? 

The study reported here was under- 





taken to help resolve some of these 
problems of overlap and similarity of 
meaning among the various words 
and phrases traditionally used on 
trait-rating forms. Briefly stated, it in- 
volved the following four steps: 

1. Collecting many of the words and 
phrases traditionally used in industry 
to describe personal characteristics on 
rating forms. 

2. Developing a special 80-item 
checklist from these words and 
phrases, for use as an experimental 
rating form. 

3. Using the special checklist to ob- 
tain ratings by supervisors of their 
subordinates for a homogeneous 
group of industrial jobs. 

4. Analyzing the data and classify- 
ing the 80 words and phrases into 
homogeneous sets. 


Design of the Study 


After examining a large number of 
rating forms from several industries, 
80 personal characteristics (either in 
the form of a single word or a phrase) 
were selected. A four-page checklist 
was then designed in which each trait 
could be rated on a seven-point scale: 
Slight amount, Limited amount, Fair 
amount, Fairly large amount, Large 
amount, Quite alarge amount, and 
Very large amount. Under each of 
these degrees was a box, and the rater 
was asked to “. . . check the box op- 
posite each characteristic which best 
indicates the amount of the particular 
characteristic the employee has.” 

The scale was derived from an an- 
alysis of several possible terms and 
from a series of pretests of trial scales. 
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Because it was essential to use a scale 
that the raters could apply to all 80 
traits, the seven-point scale described 
above was finally chosen because it 
seemed to give the best range of re- 
sponses and seemed to do the best job 
of “fitting” the 80 items. 

The raters participating in the study 
were 13 supervisors, each of whom 
rated five employees, making a total of 
65 ratees. Although the raters were 
from five different manufacturing lo- 
cations, they all held similar positions, 
which could loosely be described as 
first-line supervision over specialized- 
clerical and semi-technical salaried, 
male employees. 

Before the supervisors filled out the 
checklists, the records of the employ- 
ees reporting to each one were exam- 
ined and those employees who had not 
had at least 18 months’ service under a 
given rater were excluded. Of the re- 
maining employees in each of the 13 
supervisory groups, five were chosen 
at random for each supervisor to rate. 
By eliminating incomplete and un- 
suitable returned forms, a total of 53 
usable checklists was obtained. 

The supervisors were told that, in 
completing the checklist, they were 
participating in a special research 
study which was not a part of their 
regular employee appraisal program. 
The frame of reference suggested to 
the raters was to “compare this em- 
ployee with people in general as you 
know them.” After a general discus- 
sion of the “halo” effect caused by the 
tendency of raters to overuse the ex- 
treme favorable end of the scale, each 
supervisor filled out a checklist on one 
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— 


6. 
7. 


10. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 


. CONCERN FOR 


SET 


. ABILITY TO GET ALONG WITH 


OTHERS—ABILITY TO WORK 
WITH OTHERS 


. AMBITION—DESIRE TO SUC- 


CEED 


. DEPENDABILITY—RELIABILITY 


ACCURACY— 
CONCERN FOR QUALITY 


. HONESTY—INTEGRITY 


CREATIVENESS—IMAGINATION 


ABILITY TO CONCENTRATE— 
ALERTNESS 


ABILITY TO CARRY OUT RE- 
SPONSIBILITY — RESOURCEFUL- 
NESS 


. ADAPTABILITY—FLEXIBILITY 


INDUSTRIOUSNESS — INTEREST 
IN HIS JOB 


. ATTENTIVENESS—WILLING- 


NESS TO LEARN 

ANALYTICAL ABILITY—KNOWL- 
EDGE 

ABILITY TO LEARN—INTELLEC- 
TUAL CAPACITY 


EMOTIONAL MATURITY—EMO- 
TIONAL STABILITY 


AGGRESSIVENESS—DRIVE 


PROMPTNESS—PUNCTUALITY 


ABILITY TO COMMUNICATE— 
ABILITY TO EXPRESS HIMSELF 


COURAGE—FORCEFULNESS 


19. NEATNESS—ORDERLINESS 


20. 


SELF - CONFIDENCE — SELF - RE- 
LIANCE 


VERY SIMILAR 
Consideration of others; co- 


operation; discretion; friend- 
liness; self-control. 


Physical energy. 


Trustworthiness. 
Attentiveness to detail; qual- 
ity mindedness; thoroughness. 
Conscientiousness; fairness. 


Objectivity. 


Leadership; productive work 
habits. 


Versatility. 


Enthusiasm; 
work. 


willingness to 


Constructive attitude. 


Ability to solve problems. 


Intellectual maturity. 
Initiative; willingness to ac- 


cept responsibility. 


Verbal skills. 


Motivation. 


SIMILAR 


Approachability; consistency 
of behavior; courteousness; 
human relations skills; so- 
ciability; tact. 


Judgment; loyalty. 
Ability to work under pres 


sure; perseverance; persist- 
ence. 


Ability to organize; planning 
ability. 


Ingenuity. 


Endurance. 





EXHIBIT 1 
20 Sets of Traits 








employee in the presence of the study 
administrator. Any questions he had 
were answered at that time. The rest 
of the checklists were filled out by the 
supervisors at their own work places 
and returned to the study adminis- 
trator. 


Analyzing the Ratings 

The ratings on the 53 checklists were 
punched into IBM cards and each 
characteristic was correlated with the 
other 79 characteristics on an IBM 704 
computer. This gave the extent of the 
relationship between each characteris- 
tic and all the other characteristics in a 
matrix of 6,400 intercorrelations (80 x 
80). The matrix was then analyzed us- 
ing linkage analysis,* which sorted 
the words into sets, each having a 
homogeneous content. Thus, the char- 
acteristics in any one set had a greater 
similarity of meaning or the highest 
correlation to each other than to any 
characteristics not in the set. In other 
words, the resulting sets of words and 
phrases tended to have meanings that 
were so similar that, if an employee 
were rated a certain way on one char- 
acteristic in the set, he would, for all 
practical purposes, have been rated the 
same way on the others. 

The results of the analysis are shown 
in Exhibit 1. The two words or phrases 
in the “set” column, in addition to be- 
ing very close in meaning, represent 
the first two traits yielded by the an- 
alysis as defining the set. The traits 


* For details, see L. L. McQuitty, “Elementary 
Linkage Analysis for Isolating Orthogonal and 
Oblique Types and Typal Relevancies,” Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement, Vol. 17, 
No. 2, Summer, 1957. 
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designated as “very similar” are those 
that the analysis showed to be more 
like one of the first two traits in mean- 
ing than any other traits in the check- 
list. Thus the study yielded 20 sets of 
personal characteristics that provide a 
useful starting point in determining 
which of the many possible traits 
should be included in an appraisal 
form. 


Applying the Findings 

Our experience in applying the find- 
ings of this study indicates that the 
best results are obtained by appointing 
a committee of experienced raters, who 
are working on the development of the 
entire appraisal program. Each com- 
mittee member is instructed, first to de- 
cide on the six or seven sets he con- 
siders to be most important; second, to 
single out the word or phrase which 
he thinks best describes the set; third, 
to delete any of the words or phrases 
which he feels do not belong in the 
set; and fourth, to add any words or 
phrases that, in his opinion, should be 
included. Analysis of the individual 
committee members’ opinions will 
yield a consensus as to which personal 
characteristics should be included in 
the form. 

In defining each characteristic, as 
many words as possible should be 
used from the chosen set, so that a 
rater can recognize, from the defini- 
tions used on the rating form, the par- 
ticular word or phrase he himself nor- 
mally uses in describing the trait being 
rated. This procedure usually results 
in a final form containing about eight 
or nine different traits. An excerpt 
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PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Limited Satisfactory Outstanding 


A. Ability to work with others 
Consider: Ability to get along with 
others, consideration of others, co- 


operation, courteousness, Cc] C] C) C] 
B. Dependability 
Consider: Reliability, trustworthiness, 


loyalty. L OO O 


C. Concern for quality 
Consider: Concern for accuracy, at- 
tentiveness to detail, quality mind- 


EXHIBIT 2 
Excerpt from Appraisal Form Developed from the Study 





from a form developed in this manner only have the 20 sets saved a consider- 
is shown in Exhibit 2. able amount of time and preliminary 

Most participants in the develop- discussion, but they also, it is felt, do a 
ment of appraisal programs have better job of describing personal char- 
looked with favor on the trait-rating acteristics and, hence, provide more 
forms derived from this study. Not meaningful appraisal scales. 


Union Membership Down 


THE LATEST OFFICIAL count of total union membership—18.1 million—shows a de- 
erease of 400,000 organized workers from 1957 to 1959, according to the U. S. 
Department of Labor. Of the workers included in the survey, 15 million are members 
of unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO and the remaining 3.1 million belong to 
independent unions. 

Unions showing the greatest decline in membership were: United Auto Workers, 
down 293,500; Steelworkers, down 290,000; International Union of Electrical Work- 
ers, down 119,000; Maintenance of Way Employees, down 42,000; Painters, down 
32,500; Rubber Workers, down 19,500; Street Railway Employees, down 19,000; 
Boilermakers, down 18,400; Trainmen, down 17,400; and Carpenters, down 15,000. 

Some of the unions, however, reported gains in membership. Among them were: 
Operating Engineers, up 80,000; Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, up 75,000; 
United Electrical Workers, up 60,000; Teamsters, up 50,200; State, County Workers, 
up 50,000; Machinists, up 43,000; Retail, Wholesale Union, up, 42,300; Building 
Service Employees, up 30,000; and Railway Carmen, up 27,100. 














Though much of what the author has to say de- 
rives from his observations of the first-line super- 
visor, managers at every level may find some food 








PAUL PIGORS 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


A old line foreman in a company 
in Springfield, Mass., where I worked 
for a time, was giving us a lot of trou- 
ble. Though he was a favorite target 
of union grievances, he seemed almost 
impervious to correction. But oddly 
enough, whenever we had an inter- 
view with him or he was in a train- 
ing session, he would give all the right 
answers. “Sure,” he would assert, “co- 
operation is preferable to enforce- 
ment by discipline or threats of pun- 
ishment.” Naturally, we used to won- 
der what his trouble was. 

Finally, it occurred to me that there 
was a little semantic difficulty there; 
we just weren’t talking the same lan- 
guage. So I asked him one day, “Ex- 
actly what do you mean by coopera- 
tion?” “What do I mean?” he echoed, 


for thought in the fundamental principles of ef- 
fective order giving enunciated here. 


Of Giving Orders and 
Getting Results 


“I mean do as I say and be damn 
quick about it!” Well, with that defini- 
tion, it was easy to understand why he 
was the source of so many complaints. 

My work with foremen—and I have 
worked with them a great deal—very 
quickly taught me that the first-line 
supervisor especially has some bizarre 
conceptions of authority and order 
giving as a process. We have repeated- 
ly asked foremen to analyze the vari- 
ous steps in a complete order-giving 
and order-taking process. After a con- 
siderable amount of head scratching 
they would come up with something 
like this: “Supervisors tell workers 
what to do; subordinates do what 
supervisors tell them.” That was it. 
With such an oversimplified concep- 
tion of order giving, it’s small wonder 





Nore. This article has been condensed from an address delivered in November, 1959, under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Industrial Relations of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Copies of the full text may be obtained from the Bureau. 
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that discipline and discharge make up 
the largest single issue in labor ar- 
bitration. 

And just how extensive this prob- 
lem is was clearly brought out in a re- 
cent American Arbitration Associa- 
tion analysis of 1,728 grievances sub- 
mitted to arbitration in 1954. No fewer 
than 456 cases centered on the issue of 
discipline and discharge, and most of 
them were clearly associated with or- 
der giving. 

For instance, 29 cases had to do with 
insubordination—and analysis of these 
29 cases shows that in most instances 
no direct order was given; yet the core 
of insubordination is usually accepted 
as refusal to obey an order. There were 
also these related cases: leaving job 
without permission, 24; refusal to ac- 
cept or perform a job assignment, 24; 
refusal to work overtime, 11; use of 
abusive language (usually in an order- 
giving relationship), 12; slowdown, 
12. In other words, 112 cases were 
directly associated with order giving 
—and in only approximately 20 per 
cent of these cases was management’s 
action upheld. In most cases the action 
was reversed. In many instances, the 
hearing officer or the arbitrator found 
that the order was not correctly given 
or that faulty technique was associated 
with the order-giving situation. 

Obviously, then, this is a highly im- 
portant topic and we should clarify 
our thinking about it. We might begin, 
perhaps, by outlining some of the 
concepts—the ways of thinking—that 
should be kept in mind in determin- 
ing what constitutes good order 


giving. 
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One vital concept in order giving 
rests on the contrast between posi- 
tional and inner authority. A holder 
of positional authority is someone who 
has the symbols or insignia of rank 
and occupies a definite position that 
entitles him to give orders. But he is- 
sues his orders as personal commands. 
In other words, he uses orders as 
status indicators or, as the saying goes, 
“throws his weight around.” 


Positional Vs. Inner Authority 


A good example of this occurred 
during World War II, when a former 
shipping clerk, suddenly metamor- 
phosed into lieutenant, jg., was put 
in charge of the Boston longshore- 
men. His first day on the pier he im- 
mediately started giving orders. “Stow 
this freight in No. 1 hold,” he said, 
and was surprised when the long- 
shoremen refused to obey. When he in- 
sisted on it, by virtue of his rank, the 
men walked out on him, and we had 
to hold a hearing to find out what was 
wrong. He had ordered flour and 
aviation gasoline to be stored in the 
same hold. Naturally, the men had re- 
fused because the flour would have 
been spoiled by the time it got to 
Europe. It never occurred to the lieu- 
tenant to ask why they had refused or 
to invite any comment. He issued a 
definite order—do it or else. They said 
okay and out they went. A foreman 
may do the same thing; he may make 
a personal issue out of order giving 
and feel that he’s losing face if his com- 
mand is not instantly obeyed. 

Now contrast this with inner au- 
thority, which is based on competence, 
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insight, and understanding of the re- 
quirements of the situation. In fact, it 
is because the person with inner au- 
thority obviously knows what he is 
talking about that people look to him 
for direction and orders. They do 
what he says because it is clearly the 
right thing to do. As a matter of fact, 
the person with inner authority rare- 
ly stresses his rank or manner of order 
giving; somehow he is simply a cata- 
lyst. He speaks for the situation, and 
his followers realize this. 

A man with inner authority is likely 
also to try to impersonalize his author- 
ity. Indeed, one of the techniques of 
giving orders is to avoid stressing that 
it is J who am telling you to do this, 
and to devise some simple impersonal 
mechanism instead. William F. Whyte 
has described the use of such a mech- 
anism in the restaurant business where 
there is tremendous friction between 
waitresses and male cooks, who hate 
to take orders from women, with the 
result that a lot of feuding and bicker- 
ing goes on. 

In the restaurant Whyte studied, 
they used the “spindle technique.” 
They just put out a spindle and put 
the orders on it. One of the waitresses 
invented this, and the people re- 
sponded because there wasn’t that feel- 
ing that they were taking orders from 
her. The key is that the situation 
explains itself. We do the same thing 
in industry. You often have a log 
posted over a table or machine, and as 
the man comes on the shift he isn’t 
given any orders by the supervisor. 
Instead, he merely looks at the log, 
especially if it is a continuous process. 


He takes over where the other guy 
left off and just carries through a pre- 
fixed, pre-arranged procedure. This, 
of course, makes it all much easier to 
take. Well, that is one technique. 
Now the next thing is to get co- 
operation. Everybody realizes it isn’t 
enough to get obedience and com- 
pliance; you must get voluntary co- 
operation. Otherwise, you have noth- 
ing but low-level coordination and 
the continuous problem of having to 
enforce minimum standards. The 
German philosopher Kant brought 
this out many years ago when he dif- 
ferentiated between what he called 
antagonistic cooperation and voluntary 
cooperation. By antagonistic coopera- 
tion, he meant the kind of cooperation 
a man gives because he needs the pay 
or the job. He cooperates because he 
has to, not because he really wants to. 
Most of the cooperation we get in in- 
dustry today is of the antagonistic 
type. The people just work here; they 
are hired out, and somebody watches 
them. They do whatever is necessary, 
but that isn’t enough. We want to get 
voluntary cooperation in which they 
themselves will do what is needed. 


Steps in the Order-Giving Process 


So much for our conceptual frame- 
work. Now let’s take a look at the 
complete order-giving process. I see it 
as entailing seven distinct steps: 

1. Planning. Depending, of course, 
on the situation, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that the order-giver have a plan. 
He must consider first, what action is 
needed to get certain results in quan- 
tity and quality, within a certain time, 
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The Complete 
Order-Giving Process 
Every ORDER, no matter how sim- 
ple, Dr. Pigors points out, breaks 

down into seven distinct steps: 

1. Planning. Deciding (a) 
what action is required to answer 
the need of the situation; (b) who 
should act; and (c) what kind of 
order shall be used. 

2. Preparation. Insuring that 
the order-receiver is ready to re- 
ceive the order. 

3. Presentation. The actual 

communication of the order. 
- 4. Verification. Confirming that 
the order has been received and 
that the order-receiver is ready to 
act. 

5. Action. The order-receiver’s 
response. 

6. Follow-up. The use of one or 
more control mechanisms to test 
the success of the action and its re- 
sults. 

7. Appraisal or review. Judg- 
ing how both the order-giver and 
the order-receiver have functioned 
throughout the process. 











and within allowable costs. Then he 
must decide who should carry out the 
order and finally, what kind of an or- 
der is best suited to get these things 
done. The order-giver must resolve 
these relationships before he actually 
tries to get action. He must bear in 
mind, for instance, such elementary 
considerations as that the order-re- 
ceiver must be someone who has the 
ability to carry out the order. Further, 
the order should be given in such a 
way that its tone and the manner win 
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voluntary consent, making the re- 
ceiver feel he really wants to do it, in- 
stead of thinking, “Who does this guy 
think he is, bossing me around? 
What’s he trying to pull off?” 

2. Preparing the order - receiver. 
Strictly speaking, preparing the order- 
receiver is also part of the planning 
stage. What kind of preparation is in- 
volved depends, however, entirely on 
the nature of the work and the work- 
ers concerned. Superior workers who 
are alert, ambitious, and have con- 
siderable job pride won’t need much 
preparation, because their apprentice- 
ship and years of experience have 
already prepared them. In fact, they are 
assistants who are practically ready to 
give orders themselves, and some of 
this responsibility can be delegated to 
them. At the other extreme, where a 
boss is dealing with marginal, fairly 
unstable workers, he has to be very 
careful that he prepares his people. 
Take yard laborers, for example. 
Somebody breezes through the yard 
and gives an order. But what if some 
of the laborers are foreigners? A for- 
eigner who has an order thrown at 
him in this way may not comprehend 
it at all. After the boss waltzes out, he 
will turn to another worker and ask 
him what the boss wanted. This sec- 
ond fellow didn’t pay too much atten- 
tion to the order, but he is very help- 
ful, hems and haws a bit, and half the 
time ends by giving the first one a 
wrong steer. This sort of thing hap- 
pens over and over again. 

Preparing the order-receiver entails 
more than merely getting his atten- 
tion. It constitutes, in fact, continuous 
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teaching—the heart of the order-giv- 
ing process. The Armed Services call it 
briefing. When an order is given, it is 
always accompanied by a briefing 
session at which the order is ex- 
plained, the objective is pointed out, 
and the method is discussed. After this 
kind of preparation, the order-receiver 
knows exactly what to do; he is even 
iN a position to cope with unforeseen 
contingencies because he knows 
roughly what the objective is. Good 
preparation can range all the way to 
that. 

3. Presenting the order. Next comes 
the moment when the boss releases the 
will to action. Here, it’s a case of the 
fewer the words the better—“All right, 
men, let’s get going,” for instance. 
The classic example, of course, is 
“Ready. Get set. Go!” But more im- 
portant than the actual words used 
are the tone and manner in which 
they are expressed—even words that 
are innocuous in themselves can arouse 
resentment by being used in an offen- 
sive way. 

4. Verification. The order - giver 
must now watch the order-receiver’s 
reactions to be sure that the order has 
been received and is understood, and 
that the receiver is going off in the 
right direction and doing the right 
thing. Workers sometimes listen only 
to the first thing the boss says and are 
off like a shot without having got 
some of the other vital parts of the 
order. 

5. Action. If the proper steps have 
been taken, the receiver will now do 
what is expected of him. But if Steps 1 
through 4 have not been correctly 


carried out, the order is likely to be 
bungled somewhere along the line. 

6. Follow-up. Most supervisors stop 
at Step 5, i.e., the action taken to fulfill 
the order. There remains, however, 
the important step of following up. 
It’s universally agreed that check-ups 
and follow-ups are the most impor- 
tant things in any order-giving cycle 
because, even though the order-re- 
ceiver is doing the right thing, he may 
run into some unforeseen contingency 
that interferes with his carrying out 
the order—failure of material, tool 
shortage, and so on. Check-up is essen- 
tial because another order has to be 
given to meet the new situation. 

7. Appraisal. Finally (and this is the 
hardest thing to teach), there must be 
appraisal or review of the process. 
Periodically, a good order-giver, like 
a good teacher—and a manager really 
is a teacher—must ask himself, “How 
am I doing? Am I getting the results 
I want?” He must look not only at job 
performance but at the training the 
employee is receiving. And he must 
do this for each of his people. Almost 
always it will be found that where an 
order has somehow gone wrong and 
the expected results have not been 
achieved, faulty order giving is at the 
root of the trouble. 


Three Case Histories 


Here is a perfect example. Many 
years ago, when we first had trucks 
that went around from plant to plant 
giving chest X-rays, experience showed 
that there were a great many misfires. 
The picture was not usable; either it 
was blurred or there was some defect 
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in it. Two causes were quickly found: 
one was a defective film, which could 
be remedied; the other was wrong 
order giving. The X-ray people 
thought that all they had to do was to 
tell people, “Don’t move.” They forgot 
that what they needed was complete 
inaction, and that the person being 
X-rayed shouldn’t even breathe. Not 
breathing was the critical element. 

When the people stood there just not 
moving, they usually continued to 
breathe, and the X-ray was spoiled ev- 
ery time. The X-ray technicians had a 
review session and decided to revise 
their order-giving technique. When 
the people filed into the truck, some- 
one immediately said, “Remember 
that, for us to take this picture, you 
must be absolutely still. Don’t even 
breathe because the slightest distortion 
will make the picture useless.” Then 
the usual orders were given about how 
to move one’s chest up, where to put 
one’s arms, and so on. Finally, when 
the technician was ready, he gave the 
action-order: “Take a deep breath. 
Hold it.” Meanwhile, he took the pic- 
ture. After this, they got 95 per cent 
perfect results. 

Here’s another example, this time 
from an article by Robert B. Ross.* A 
certain plant was making a small and 
delicate electronic part called a capaci- 
tator. The capacitator contains a pow- 
der which is sensitive to salt and, if 
contaminated by it, becomes useless. 
The manager issued an order: “Any 
man handling this powder must wear 
gloves, use scoops, and never touch 


*“Giving Effective Orders,” American Business, 
June, 1954 
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the powder with his bare hands.” He 
made it very emphatic. Apparently, 
the people obeyed it well enough, but 
all of a sudden they had a great many 
field failures and plant rejects. 
Alarmed about this, the manager 
made a tour of all the sections where 
the powder was used and ended up 
in the supply room where a man was 
in charge of the basic raw material. To 
his amazement, he found him using 
his bare hands as a powder scoop. 

Now perspiration, of course, contains 
a high percentage of salt, and there was 
enough salt in the man’s hands to 
contaminate all the powder. As- 
tounded, the manager reprimanded 
him. “You’ve been told not to use 
your bare hands. There’s the sign, 
right under your nose,” he said an- 
grily. “But I’ve been using my hands 
for over a week now and it doesn’t 
hurt them a bit,” the worker replied. 
He had taken the normal egocentric 
attitude to the order, thinking that 
gloves had been specified to avoid the 
caustic’s damaging the workers’ hands. 
Because the proper reason for the or- 
der had never been explained, it is easy 
to see how he came to make so naive 
a mistake. Management was clearly at 
fault in not explaining exactly why it 
was so important for him to obey this 
particular order. 

Here’s yet another instance—and 
this time the story is on myself. In my 
home town we had a simpleton who 
was never sent to an institution be- 
cause he was a very nice lad, and we 
took turns employing him as a sort of 
social responsibility. This boy’s name 
was David. He was quite a problem 
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because he was very clumsy and diff- 
cult to explain things to. If, for in- 
stance, you said, “David, I want you 
to weed this flower bed. These little 
things are weeds, and these pretty 
things are flowers,” he would say, 
“Which?” And then, with unerring 
accuracy, he would stamp on all your 
flowers; your weeds would survive, 
and that would be the end of his weed- 
ing. So it really took almost continu- 
ous supervision to make use of that 
boy. As can be imagined, we really 
didn’t think it worth while to employ 
him. Even in the cause of charity, it 
was too great a job to take on. 

As it happened, I had two acres of 
land covered with sour grass and 
moss, which I wanted to reclaim. So I 
thought I’d put David to work there. 
I gave him a grub hoe and said, “David, 
I want you to pick all this off.” And 
I showed him roughly what I meant. 

In half an hour I came back and 
found him up to his chest in a hole. 
He had dug and dug and was way 
down. Of course, it was partly my 
fault because I hadn’t told him which 
way to go. So he had gone down. 
Then I said to myself, “Look here, 
you lecture about order giving and 
write articles about it. Why don’t you 
do what you preach?” So I sat down 
and planned this thing. I said, “Now, 
David, let’s plan this.” And I took a 
spade, made a nice little square of sod, 
lifted it out, and set it down. I said, 
“This is how we are going to do it; 
we are going to build this little wall.” 
I remembered the use of the line, so I 
drew a line for him to follow. He un- 
derstood, and I left him alone. I timed 


him and came back about when he 
should be finishing; he had done just 
exactly what I had asked. He had 
really done it carefully, too, lifted the 
sod all up, built a perfectly precise 
wall, and was ready for the next as- 
signment. He was terribly pleased. 

When the next job came along, there 
was no more reclamation work to be 
done, so I thrust an axe in his hand 
and said he should chop some wood. 
I had an important appointment to 
keep at M.I.T., so I said, “David, 
here’s the woodpile—go to it.” 

He gave an agonizing cry, “But, 
Mr. Pigors, aren’t we going to plan 
this job?” Can you imagine—here 
was this simple lad putting me to 
shame by reminding me of one of the 
basic principles of good order giving. 
I thought, “We can’t afford to miss this 
thing again.” So I sat down and 
planned just how he was to do it. He 
was overjoyed. 

I’ve told this story to point up the 
folly of underestimating the intelli- 
gence of the people who are working 
for you. Many of them may not seem 
very intelligent, but they are if you can 
reach them. If they want to do the job, 
there is no question about their under- 
standing it. It is really the boss’s fault 
when this thing goes wrong. Either 
he isn’t patient or optimistic enough, 
or he hasn’t lived up to the precepts 
I’ve pointed out here. 


What the Boss Must Do 


To summarize thus far, then, the 
business of obtaining favorable re- 
sponses to orders is actually quite 
simple. First of all, a boss must grasp 
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the seven essential steps in a complete 
order process. Odd though it may 
sound that the simplest order actually 
contains all these steps, when the 
order-giving process is analyzed on a 
time and motion basis, regardless of 
how simple the order is, these steps are 
to be found. And the complexity of the 
process is merely a question of degree, 
depending on the kind of situation 
and the kind of order-receivers one is 
dealing with. The boss should work 
according to these steps and continue 
to remind himself that the responsibil- 
ity rests with him in backtracking 
when things go wrong. He must ask 
himself, “Did I prepare the person? 
Did I present the order right? Did I 
verify his reaction? Did I give the 
proper order?” In most cases he will 
find that he was to blame and must do 
better next time. 


Malicious Obedience 


In fact, when orders fail to follow 
the pattern I have suggested, if the or- 
der-giver reverses the process—gives 
orders as personal commands, throws 
his weight around, antagonizes his 
people—he may get what psycholo- 
gists call “malicious obedience.” This 
is the obedience that comes from a 
disgusted subordinate who realizes 
that the boss has given him an errone- 
ous order. This is the one time when 
the boss gets thoroughgoing obedience 
beyond his fondest hopes. In fact, the 
subordinate will kill himself trying to 
get the job done, knowing full well 
that all he has to do is to sit back and 
wait until the thing goes wrong and 
someone finds out who gave the order. 
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He is the dummy and will be excused; 
it’s the boss who has to take the rap. 
Here’s an actual example—unbeliev- 
able as it may sound. 

The worker in this case was a saw- 
yer who cut out boards to order. He 
had been rather badly treated by his 
boss, but he was very dependable and 
one day his moment came. There was 
a new clerk in the shipping depart- 
ment who had not been properly 
trained. (See how one thing leads to 
another.) She thought that, to make a 
work order perfect, she would type it 
with quotation marks around it. That 
was just a naive little concept she had. 
Now picture an order for sawing 
some lumber typed thus: 

“2x6x2” 

Here was a natural opportunity for 
the sawyer to read it as inches, and 
before anybody could say “Jack 
Robinson,” he had cut up a whole car- 
load of lumber. Of course, he was 
promptly fired. When the case went 
to arbitration—and don’t underesti- 
mate these people—he played dumb. 
He said, “Well, does this mean inches 
or doesn’t it?” 

Management answered, “Yes, but 
you should have known better.” 

“Well, they never explained any- 
thing. It looked like inches to me, and 
how was I to know what he wanted?” 
The sawyer swore that was how he in- 
terpreted it. Who were we to say other- 
wise? So he had to be reinstated. It 
was a very sad decision to make. 

In another case, this time in the 
chemical industry, there was an engi- 
neer who ordered a certain expansion 
bend in one of the pipes. Although the 
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pipe fitters said that this wasn’t the 
proper bend, he flourished his degree 
and slide rule around and said, “Never 
mind.” He insisted on having his way. 
Some time later, one cold evening, the 
manager and I happened to be looking 
out of the office, and we saw a big 
crowd of people clustered around this 
particular pipe. It seems they were 
waiting for the pipe to explode. If it 
actually had exploded, some of them 
might have been killed, but they were 
completely oblivious of the risk they 
were running because they had only 
one idea in their heads: “Let’s see it 
explode, and oh, boy, will that smart- 
aleck engineer get it then!” Only by 


good fortune was the thing spotted in 
time for the proper steps to be taken 
to bring the pressure down. (As it 
turned out, the pipe fitters had been 
right all along. The pipe would have 
exploded—it just hadn’t reached that 
point yet.) 

Nothing, of course, could be worse 
than this kind of immature reaction to 
a faulty order. Unfortunately, it’s in- 
variably what happens when inept or- 
der giving leaves people brooding for 
weeks, or even months at a time. Be- 
cause they are at work every day, they 
have plenty of opportunity to wait their 
chance and then take it, often with dis- 
astrous results. 


White- and Blue-Collar Fringe Benefits: A Narrowing Gap 


THE TRADITIONAL fringe-benefit lead that office and clerical workers have had over 
factory workers—a compensating factor for lower white-collar salaries—has been 
rapidly diminishing, according to a recent survey by Industrial Relations News of 
187 companies representing a cross section of U. S. business. Of the eight major types 
of fringe benefits studied, in only five were proportionately more white-collar than 
blue-collar workers covered, and in three of these areas (hospitalization, pension, and 
employee bonus) the percentage lead was almost negligible. 

For only two types of fringe benefits were substantially more white-collar than 
blue-collar workers covered in the companies surveyed—major medical insurance 
(18 per cent more coverage) and tuition refunds (15 per cent more coverage). For 
life insurance and retirement counseling, coverage was equal—96 per cent and 49 
per cent of all workers respectively—while, when it came to accident and health 
insurance, 13 per cent more blue-collar workers were covered than their white-collar 
counterparts. 

But the outlook for white-collar workers shows signs of picking up. Almost 27 
per cent of the survey respondents said that they planned to extend fringe coverage 
for their office and clerical personnel in such areas as major medical insurance, 
pensions, retirement counseling, and tuition refunds. On the other hand, only 14 per 
cent of the companies were thinking of stepping up fringe benefits for production 
workers. 





The weighted application blank has frequently 
proved a useful aid in selecting clerical personnel. 
According to the findings reported bere, it may 
well be a valid predictor of performance in 
technical positions also. 


Technical Selection: How to 
Improve Your — rene’ 


J. R. HINRICHS 


N. Y. State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University 


Toe current hue and cry about the 
shortage of technical talent—whether 
real or imaginary—accompanied by 
the skyrocketing demand for scien- 
tists and engineers, has undoubtedly 
injected a note of panic into many 
phases of technical employment. Many 
companies, for example, are now ex- 
pending vast amounts of money and 
effort each year on the recruitment of 
college graduates alone. Inasmuch as 
the cost of hiring the wrong man—in 
terms of training and indoctrination, 
salary, adverse public relations, and 
productivity—can be considerably 
higher than the cost of more extensive 
recruitment, the practice of casting 
one’s net as widely as possible un- 
doubtedly has its points. But it is not 
the whole answer to the problem. In 


many cases, instead of relying on ever- 
more-intensive recruiting campaigns, 
companies might be better advised to 
take a hard look at their present selec- 
tion methods. 

Under the sheer pressure of merely 
getting new technical talent onto the 
payroll, most organizations have been 
reluctant to spend the time to do this 
evaluation, contending that competi- 
tion does not permit more stringent 
selection standards, even if such im- 





Nore. The study reported in this article was conducted while the author was employed by the 


company in question. 
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provements or changes seem warrant- 
ed. Actually, however, the need would 
seem to be for different standards rath- 
er than more stringent ones. What the 
company really needs to be sure of is 
that the criteria it uses in arriving at 
its hiring decisions are actually valid 
predictors of success on the job. 

With this aim in mind, a large re- 
search and engineering company, em- 
ploying roughly 1,500 chemists and 
engineers, recently conducted a study 
designed to evaluate its present selec- 
tion practices and ultimately increase 
the odds on its technical hiring gam- 
ble. Although the investigation did 
not yield a foolproof technique for hir- 
ing technical men, it did provide a 
reasonable start toward a selection pro- 
gram based not upon conjecture but 
upon proven relationships between a 
candidate’s attributes and his eventual 
success. It also pointed up the fallacy 
of some selection methods in current 
use. Since the study was based upon 
data already available in the company 
files and thus involved a minimum 
expenditure of effort and money, it 
was, in effect, a “bootstrap” program 
which could be adopted by any com- 
pany interested in improving its tech- 
nical selection batting average. 


The Interview as a 
Predictor of Performance 

The first phase of the study was to 
determine how accurate the company’s 
selection techniques had been in pre- 
dicting job success. As is often the 
case, actual hiring decisions had been 
most heavily influenced by personal in- 
terviews and their resultant candidate 


ratings. Thus, a logical starting point 
was to compare the pre-employment 
ratings on men who had subsequently 
been hired and management’s evalua- 
tion of their effectiveness after two or 
three years on the job. 

Fortunately, candidate rating forms 
had been systematically collected and 
retained for several years. Each inter- 
viewer (in some cases, there were as 
many as 20 for a single candidate) had 
summarized his impressions of the 
candidate on a seven-point graphic rat- 
ing scale, which compared the candi- 
date to the younger technical men al- 
ready in the company on nine differ- 
ent factors, representing three different 
frames of reference: 

(a) Four factors derived from ob- 
servations made during the interview: 


1. Physical appearance 
2. Expression 

3. Poise and maturity 
4. Mental grasp 


(b) Two factors summarizing the 
interviewer's evaluation of the candi- 
date’s records: 


5. Background 

6. Ability 

(c) Three factors based on the in- 
terviewer’s intuitive assessment: 

7. Judgment 

8. Imagination 

9. Leadership 
These ratings, then, represented a sum- 
mation of most of the elements which 
went into the hiring decision. 

The first step in this phase of the 
study was to compute the average of 
all the interviewers’ ratings, on each 
of the nine rating factors, for 70 tech- 
nical men who had been on the job 
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long enough to be adequately ap- 
praised in terms of job performance. 
The correlations between these aver- 
age ratings and job performance evalu- 
ations were then computed. The result 
proved to be an eye-opening jolt to the 
company’s thinking about its selection 
process—there was absolutely no rela- 
tionship between the candidates’ inter- 
view evaluations and their subsequent 
performance! In effect, the job success 
of these 70 men could have been pre- 
dicted just as well had the interviewers 
done nothing more than pull their 
names out of a hat. 

Of course, the interviews may have 
been useful in screening out obvious 
misfits, but this could not be deter- 
mined because there was no available 
measure of success for candidates who 
had not been hired. The fact remains, 
however, that the ratings for hires who 
had not been successful—and even for 
some men who had been asked to 
leave—were no different from the rat- 
ings of candidates who had subse- 
quently proved to be top-notch per- 
formers. 

Next to be considered was the possi- 
bility that some levels in the organiza- 
tional hierarchy had actually been 
more accurate predictors than others, 
but that this fact had been obscured 
by the “good” predictors having been 
cancelled out by the “bad” ones. Ac- 
cordingly, the ratings for each candi- 
date by non-supervisory raters, first- 
level technical supervisors, second-lev- 
el supervisors, and department heads 
were averaged separately. These rat- 
ings were then compared individually 
to the job performance evaluations. 
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Again, there was almost no relation- 
ship between predicted and actual suc- 
cess, although interviewers at the de- 
partment head level did a somewhat 
better job of predicting than the other 
levels. As might be expected, all the 
ratings showed a great deal of “halo” 
effect; i.e., the interviewers tended to 
rate the candidates high, medium, or 
low across the board instead of dis- 
criminating among the nine different 
rating factors. 

These findings, although negative, 
have been very valuable to the com- 
pany. Aside from pointing out the fol- 
ly of blindly trusting an interviewing 
and rating technique in hiring tech- 
nical people, they also reveal that gen- 
eral (and probably superficial) impres- 
sions tend to dominate the interview. 
Although this is anything but a new 
finding, it is a situation that few man- 
agers of technical groups are willing to 
admit without objective evidence. 


What Background Data Revealed 


Realizing that technical selection 
must be based on something more 
than chance, the company focused the 
second phase of its study on develop- 
ing a method of scoring the personal 
background information on the candi- 
date’s application blank so that it 
would yield a prediction of the odds 
on his becoming an effective employee. 
This weighted application blank tech- 
nique has been used successfully in 
many companies, although rarely with 
professional or technical people.* 


*For a “how-to-do-it” manual, see How to 
Develop a Weighted Application Blank, Re- 
search and Technical Report 11, Industrial 
Relations Center, University of Minnesota, 1952. 
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Application Blank Scores for 239 Technical Men 





The procedure here involved a sys- 
tematic evaluation of the background 
information provided on the original 
application blanks of several hundred 
chemists and engineers who had been 
hired over the past five years. The in- 
formation for high-performance em- 
ployees was then compared to that for 
all others (including some who had 
been encouraged to leave). 

As a group, the high-performance 
men were found to differ significantly 
from the others on a number of appli- 
cation blank items, such as amount 
and type of extracurricular activities in 
college, previous experience, and hon- 
or society memberships. Weights were 
then assigned to the various items 
based upon the magnitude of the dif- 
ferences between the high-performers 
and all others, and the original appli- 
cation forms of 239 employees were 
scored accordingly. As may be seen 
from the accompanying figure, the 
high-performance employees in the 
study group scored considerably high- 
er than the others. As a double check, 


the application blanks of a group of 
employees who had not been included 
in the study group were also scored by 
using the computed weights. Similar 
results were obtained. 

In short, the study has enabled the 
company to express a candidate’s. ap- 
plication blank score in terms of the 
odds on his becoming a high perform- 
er. Although far from perfect, this 
prediction of success has at least 
brought the selection procedure out of 
the pure chance category and is being 
used as an additional guide in select- 
ing technical men. (Actually, the 
weighted application blank score de- 
veloped from the study represents a 
quantification of many of the factors 
that were previously subjectively 
weighted in the offer decision.) 

Future follow-up of the relationship 
between application blank scores and 
job performance of the technical peo- 
ple presently being hired will tell how 
good a job the weighted application 
blank can do. Certainly, it does not 
constitute the final answer to the com- 
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pany’s selection problem. However, it 
does represent a step in the right direc- 
tion that has the merit of having been 
relatively simple and inexpensive to 
develop. And it also does away with 
any delusions the company may have 
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had with respect to its selection pro- 
gram. Most important of all, it appears 
to offer a solid foundation upon which 
better methods for reducing the gam- 
ble in technical hiring can now be 


based. 


Union Security Provisions in Major Contracts 


Over THE past five years, union shop provisions in major collective bargaining agree- 
ments have steadily increased, according to a Bureau of Labor Statistics’ analysis of 
1,631 contracts for 1958-59 covering 1,000 or more workers (virtually all agreements 
of this size in the U. S., exclusive of those in the railroad and airline industries). 
Provisions for a union shop and its variations (including the closed shop) were 
found in 71 per cent of the agreements studied and covered 74 per cent of the 
workers—an increase of 10 per cent over the proportion of workers covered by 
union shop agreements in 1954. 

In 11 industries, union shop provisions were found in over 90 per cent of the 
major agreements, whereas in only three industries—tobacco, products of petroleum 
and coal, and communications—was the proportion less than 25 per cent. The study 
also found that three-fourths of the major agreements negotiated by AFL-CIO 
affiliates, as against slightly more than one-half of those negotiated by unaffiliated 
unions, provided for a union shop. 

Only 125 agreements contained maintenance of membership provisions, however— 
a drop of 18 per cent from the number of workers who were covered by such clauses 
in 1946. (Under maintenance of membership clauses, the employee is not required 
to join the union, but all who are union members when the clause becomes effective 
or who later become so must maintain their membership as a condition of employ- 
ment for the term specified.) 

Sole bargaining rights clauses, which limit the union’s status to exclusive bargain- 
ing agent for all employees (both union and non-union) in the bargaining unit, but 
do not require union membership as a condition of employment, were found in 
one-fifth of the agreements studied. Only 15 agreements, however, provided for 
workers not wanting to join the union to pay a fixed monthly sum—usually the 
equivalent of union dues—to help defray the union’s expense in acting as their 
bargaining agent. 

The 7.5 million workers covered by the study represent almost half of all workers 
estimated to be under agreements in the U. S. (excluding railroad and airline agree- 
ments). Of the workers studied, 4.7 million were in manufacturing industries and 
2.8 million in non-manufacturing. 














The coming manpower shortage will make it 
more imperative for us than ever before to use our 
available technological skills to the full. Here is 
an outline of what the Federal Government is do- 
ing to foster a practical approach to this problem 
on a nationwide scale. 


Conserving Our 


Technological Manpower 


WILLIAM G. TORPEY 


Consultant, Executive Office of the President 


Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 


Washington, D. C. 


Esspectatty since Sputnik I challenged 
our belief in American technological 
supremacy, national attention has been 
focused on the problem of maximizing 
the use of American scientific and en- 
gineering manpower. This problem, al- 
ready urgent, will be even more inten- 
sified during the coming decade when 
demands for qualified scientists and 
engineers will be accelerating while 
circumstances are combining to limit 
their supply. 

Before describing what can be done 
—and what is being done— to redress 
the balance, we might, perhaps, take 
a closer look at both sides of this equa- 
tion. Are the factors determining sup- 
ply and demand fixed—or are there 
forces at work that might possibly be 
modified in the decade ahead? 


Three paramount reasons why the 


demand for qualified technological 
manpower continues to grow are evi- 
dent: the national defense effort, our 
expanding economy, and the needs of 
the underdeveloped countries. Our 
military strength, for example, depends 
basically on our ability to maintain 
technological superiority over any po- 
tential enemy. Our defense effort must 
continue, therefore, to make heavy de- 
mands on our supply of technically 
trained personnel. 

Similarly, continuous technological 
change is the basis for our expanding 
economy as a whole. It is the indus- 
tries that are already major employers 
of scientists, engineers, and technicians 
that are likely to be showing the great- 
est growth over the next decade. Their 
technical manpower needs can be ex- 
pected to rise proportionately. 
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Finally, as the President’s recent 
world tour and his Christmas message 
to the nation well brought out, it is 
surely in the national interest that we 
make greater use in the future of 
American technological know-how in 
strengthening the economies of the 
underdeveloped countries. Increasing- 
ly, therefore, we may expect to see 
American aid abroad taking the form 
of the export of brainpower—a further 
drain on our supply of scientists and 
engineers. 


The Problem of Supply 


On the supply side, the limiting fac- 
tors are somewhat rigid. At the root of 
the problem is the fact that we are en- 
deavoring to service the high birth 
rate population of the 1940’s with the 
low birth rate population of the 1930's. 
Thus, as a report originally prepared by 
The President’s Committee on Scien- 
tists and Engineers and submitted to 
the President pointed out, we must ex- 
pect continued difficulty in meeting 
the demand for qualified scientists and 
engineers over the next five to ten 
years while the nation reaps the thin 
harvest of the low birth rate of the 
1930's. 

It is true that after the extremely low 
birth rate between 1932 and 1940, a 
gradual increase began; but the bene- 
fits of this increase (which in any case 
reached a new plateau after World 
War II) will not be felt for some time. 
Meanwhile, the college-age population 
(including graduate-school students) 
is now, and for a few more years will 
continue to be, affected by the low 
birth rate of the 1930's. In fact, between 
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1940 and 1955 the 18-21 age group de- 
clined by over a million (from 9.7 mil- 
lion to 8.6 million). Although the num- 
ber of people in this age group has re- 
cently begun to rise, it still only equals 
the level of the early 1940's. 

As this “lean generation” completes 
college and moves into gainful em- 
ployment, we shall be faced, by 1965, 
with almost three-quarters of a million 
fewer men in the 25-34 age group than 
there were in the labor force in 1955 
—and this is the age group from which 
our young scientists and engineers 
must be drawn. Similarly, from 1965- 
1975, we face an absolute decrease in 
the 3544 age group—the group on 
which we must rely for our young 
executives and project leaders. 

Practical limits exist, therefore, on 
the number of young professionals 
who will be available for training for 
higher positions in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. On the other hand, we can take 
some hope from the fact that the pro- 
portion of students entering college 
for technical training has increased 
rapidly during the past few years. By 
1965, there will be substantially more 
men in the 25-34 age group with de- 
grees in science or engineering than 
there were in 1955. Even so, it is not 
expected that this increase will be suffi- 
cient to offset the expanded demand. 
Women, of course, represent an addi- 
tional potential source of technical tal- 
ent, but relatively few of them are 
trained in science, and fewer still in 
engineering. On the whole, therefore, 
we are led to the inevitable conclusion 
that our most fruitful approach now 
is to take steps to make better use of 
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the technological talent already at our 
disposal. 


The Challenge 


Indeed, key officials in industry, gov- 
ernment, and education have repeat- 
edly stressed that positive steps to ob- 
tain the maximum utilization of our 
currently available scientists, engineers, 
and technicians offer almost the only 
immediate solution to the problem. It 
has been estimated, for example, that 
if we improve the utilization of our 
current supply of scientists and engi- 
neers by only 5 per cent, we would 
add to our effective professional force 
as much as all the college graduates 
who will complete their training in one 
year. 

It is important to note, however, that 
the term “utilization” in this context 
does not imply merely a single special- 
ized effort on the part of the organi- 
zation concerned. Rather, it embraces 
a whole range of administrative activ- 
ities, such as proper organization for 
stimulating creative effort, opportu- 
nities for professional advancement, the 
elimination of routine, non-challeng- 
- ing assignments, training opportun- 
ities, recognition of the professional at- 
mosphere under which the technical 
man thrives best, incentive systems, 
and the breadth of employee services 
a program that in turn calls for a 
re-examination of the organization’s 
key administrative and personnel func- 
tions. 

It was to foster such efforts on a 
nationwide scale that President Eisen- 
hower, in 1956, established The Presi- 


dent’s Committee on Scientists and 


Engineers. This Committee was 
charged with the responsibility for en- 
listing the cooperation of interested 
individuals and groups concerned 
with meeting the growing need for 
technical manpower. Its members were 
drawn from leading organizations 
concerned with the education, training, 
and utilization of scientific and engi- 
neering personnel and included the 
presidents or chairmen of such bodies 
as the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the National 
Academy of Sciences, the American 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and State Universities, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the 
American Society for Engineering Ed- 
ucation, the Engineers Joint Council, 
and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

An important phase of the Commit- 
tee’s activity was its utilization-confer- 
ence program, which called for a series 
of local utilization conferences to be 
held throughout the United States. 
These conferences were usually two- 
day meetings, primarily of employers 
of scientists and engineers, educators 
(such as deans of engineering), and 
officials of professional societies con- 
cerned with scientific and engineering 
manpower. The purpose of the confer- 
ences was two-fold: (1) to permit the 
exchange of ideas among representa- 
tives of government agencies (as em- 
ployers), industry, educational insti- 
tutions, and professional societies on 
specific policies and methods for pro- 
moting the optimum utilization of 
scientific and engineering personnel; 
and (2) to stimulate self-analysis and 
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subsequent “follow-through” action by 
conferees with actual manpower re- 
sponsibilities. In all, 19 conferences 
were held under the Committee’s aus- 
pices from September, 1957 to Decem- 
ber, 1958 at different centers through- 
out the United States, from Boston to 
Los Angeles and from Houston to 
Minneapolis. 

When the Committee was dissolved 
on December 31, 1958, its utilization 
program was transferred to the Execu- 
tive Office of The President, Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, among 
whose responsibilities are the direction 
and coordination of the development 
of peacetime readiness programs and 
emergency plans for the proper utiliza- 
tion and control of the manpower re- 
sources of the nation under various 
emergencies. OCDM has continued to 
administer the utilization program 
and since January, 1959, 12 additional 
conferences have been held under its 
auspices. Ten more are being planned 
for the next few months. 


What the Conferences Have Yielded 


The 31 conferences held thus far 
under the auspices of The President’s 
Committee and of OCDM have pro- 
duced, all told, more than 400 differ- 
ent positive suggestions for the conser- 
vation of scientific and engineering 
manpower. As a rule, about 86 positive 
ideas are discussed by the speakers at 
any one conference. A good illustra- 
tion of the variety of suggestions forth- 
coming from a program of this kind 
is afforded by the conference held at 
Buffalo during the summer of 1959 
under the sponsorship of the Univer- 
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sity of Buffalo, the New York State 
Society of Professional Engineers, and 
the Technical Societies Council of the 
Niagara Frontier. Ninety-one different 
suggestions were made at this confer- 
ence by 19 key speakers. These can be 
classified under the following heads: 

1. Elements of job satisfaction. A re- 
view of Career Satisfactions, the study 
sponsored by the National Society of 
Professional Engineers, brought out 
13 specific phases of job satisfaction 
associated with professional effort. 

2. More effective use of technicians. 
One suggested method here is to study 
the jobs of scientists and engineers to 
make sure that they are truly profes- 
sional in nature. Thus, if the profes- 
sional nature of the job cannot be veri- 
fied, the staffing need may be for tech- 
nicians—not for scientists and engi- 
neers. 

Other recommendations in this cate- 
gory included establishing suitable 
promotion programs for technicians, 
providing appropriate pay for skilled 
technicians, improving institutional 
and in-plant training for technicians, 
enhancing their status in the organi- 
zation, and establishing a special per- 
sonnel program for them. 

3. Creativity. One speaker suggested 
a three-phase pattern for selecting crea- 
tive personnel: (a) Selecting poten- 
tially creative scientists and engineers 
on college campuses; (b) identifying 
young scientists and engineers with 
creative talent after they report for 
duty; and (c) choosing, from among 
those of demonstrated creative talent, 
the ones who are best qualified for 
creative assignments. Among other 
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suggestions for fostering creativity 
were: encouraging attendance at pro- 
fessional meetings; recognizing that 
individual creativity is a cyclical affair 
with management being responsible 
for bringing the creative man who is 
in a slump out of his doldrums; using 
careful and gentle guidance for “prima 
donnas”; and granting some freedom 
to professional personnel so that they 
can work on the projects they are most 
interested in. 

4. The team concept of research 
and development. It was suggested 
that management view the team ap- 
proach, not as a team of horses with 
each; one pulling an equal share of the 
load, bu: as a football team with each 
member making’ a unique contribu- 
tion. Other suggestions here included: 
establishing team goals; appointing a 
‘echnical leader for the team; provid- 
ing for the breadth of professional 
skills on the team to be compatible 
with the scope of the team’s assign- 
ment; maintaining close physical asso- 
ciation of team members in work 
areas; careful planning of the work of 
the team; establishing clear communi- 
cations channels; and giving each 
member of the team appropriate credit 
for his accomplishment. 

5. Participation in community af- 
fairs. It was suggested that scientists 
and engineers should be encouraged 
to participate in community activities 
as a phase of their broader intellectual 
and social development. This led to 
the further thought that it is manage- 
ment’s responsibility to promote max- 
imum knowledge of the cultural ad- 
vantages of the area in which the 


organization is located. Cultural op- 
portunities, it was pointed out, tend 
to reduce turnover, as well as to stimu- 
late further individual development. 

6. The role of educational institu- 
tions. In discussing what action uni- 
versities and colleges might take to 
foster the maximum utilization of our 
technical manpower, one speaker sug- 
gested that these institutions should 
train students in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of science and engineering in 
undergraduate courses. Others urged 
the development of new teaching de- 
vices, more effective academic training, 
and closer association between the aca- 
demic world and industry. 

7. Creating a work climate favorable 
to individual growth. The importance 
of giving challenging assignments to 
professional personnel was brought 
out here. In addition, the speakers ad- 
vocated collegiate and in-plant train- 
ing opportunities and the adoption of 
parallel ladders for advancement for 
the scientist or engineer who wishes 
to progress in his technical field in- 
stead of via the managerial or sales 
route. 

8. The individual approach. It was 
emphasized that management must 
regard scientists and engineers as indi- 
viduals—not commodities. A keen 
awareness of the need for a sound 
human relations approach in the man- 
agement of professional personnel was 
stressed at several sessions. 

9. Adequate recognition. Develop- 
ing an effective incentive program and 
ways of providing for adequate recog- 
nition of the achievements of profes- 
sional personnel were discussed at 
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some length. Pointing out that there 
are two different kinds of recogni- 
tion—financial and non-financial—the 
speakers concluded that money itself 
is not necessarily the best form of rec- 
ognition, particularly in the case of 
senior scientists and engineers. Rather, 
equitable recognition can be achieved 
by such management practices as en- 
couraging technical personnel to pub- 
lish the findings of their research and 
development work and permitting 
them to visit other plants or organiza- 
tions for professional advancement at 
company expense. 

10. Case study recommendations. A 
number of suggestions also were forth- 
coming from various case studies pre- 
sented at the conference. These case 
study sessions consisted of reports by 
company representatives showing how 
their companies had handled some 
major aspect of the over-all problem 
of the malutilization of technical man- 
power. Among the subjects discussed 
at these sessions were the creation of 
an engineering-drawing audit team, 
the establishment of an advanced 
training program, and the use of a per- 
sonnel data system as a tool in reas- 
signing and promoting professional 
personnel. 


Conference Follow-Up 


To insure that the suggestions ema- 
nating from a utilization conference 
are not lost sight of, a report of the 
proceedings is prepared by the confer- 
ence planning committee. These pro- 
ceedings have usually included both 
the formal talks given at the confer- 
ence and synopses of the floor discus- 
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sions. They thus constitute the primary 
record of all the suggestions made at 
any one conference. Past practice has 
been for each planning committee to 
transmit a copy of the proceedings of 
its conference to all the participants. 
In a few cases, local planning commit- 
tees have had additional copies for sale. 
OCDM will be glad to furnish the 
names and addresses of 1959 planning 
committee officers to whom requests 
for copies of available proceedings 
should be directed.* 

Besides disseminating copies of the 
proceedings, each local committee 
has also adopted a follow-up plan to 
gauge the effectiveness of its confer- 
ence, as well as to provide further 
help to the participants. Basically, the 
aim of the follow-up plan is to find 
out what action has been taken as a 
result of the conference. 

Approximately six months after the 
conference, a specially prepared ques- 
tionnaire is sent to each conference 
participant by the planning commit- 
tee. The aim of this questionnaire 
is to find out how the participants 
reacted not only to the conference pro- 
cedures, but also—and more impor- 
tantly—to the utilization concepts dis- 
cussed. Thus, the follow-up serves as 
a reminder of the helpful techniques 
reviewed at the conference as well as 
a source of information about partic- 
ular utilization policies and practices 
that may be of general application. 

The material obtained by the vari- 


* All inquiries about past and projected utiliza- 
tion conferences should be addressed to the 
author of this article, Dr. William G. Torpey, 
Executive Office of the President, Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, Washington 25, D. C. 
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ous planning committees as the result 
of this follow-up plan indicates that 
many companies and agencies are seri- 
ously considering the adoption of rec- 
ommendations made at the conferences 
and also that, in a number of cases, 
policies and practices with respect to 
the utilization of engineers and scien- 
tists have in fact been changed as a re- 
sult of the conferences attended. (Spe- 
cifically, 34 per cent of the respondents 
have reported that they have made 
various changes in their policies or 
practices as a result of a particular con- 
ference.) Other conferees have men- 
tioned that the conference recommend- 
ations were in line with company pol- 
icies or procedures that they had al- 
ready instituted or planned. 

It might be well to stress here that 
OCDM does not view a utilization 
conference as an end in itself. Rather, 
each conference is looked upon as a 
vehicle for stimulating action at the 
local level by local participants, and 
its success is measured in terms of the 
action subsequently taken by individ- 
ual conferees, in the light of the total 
conference discussion, after an analysis 


of their existing company or agency 
policies and programs affecting the use 
of professional manpower. 

Since the President has encouraged 
the publicizing of possible solutions to 
the problem of the increased demand 
for scientists and engineers, one aim 
of OCDM is to disseminate informa- 
tion to conference groups on company 
or agency practices or procedures that 
may be helpful in fostering the maxi- 
mum utilization of our technological 
skills. In addition to being ready to 
help any group wishing to organize a 
local conference, OCDM is no less in- 
terested, therefore, in hearing about 
particular company practices or pro- 
grams that may be of practical assist- 
ance to other employers, educational 
institutions, or professional societies 
in tackling the problem of making 
best use of the nation’s technical brain- 
power. 

Through the utilization conference 
program, the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization believes that sig- 
nificant progress is being made in the 
conservation of scientific and engi- 
neering personnel. 


Life in the Modern Office—Free and Unconfined 


Topay’s OFFICE WORKER enjoys many privileges that his predecessors did not, accord- 
ing to a recent survey conducted by the National Office Management Association, 
with more than 2,000 business, industrial, and service organizations from Canada and 
the United States participating. About 90 per cent of the respondents, for instance, 
have no rules on office dress and no restrictions on employees receiving personal mail. 

About 80 per cent of the organizations surveyed grant their office employees official 
rest periods or coffee breaks, and almost 75 per cent permit them to smoke and receive 
personal telephone calls at any time. Approximately 65 per cent also allow employees 
to make personal telephone calls at any time. Almost half the survey participants 
arrange a summer outing for their employees. 





When a manager is transferred, how far should 
the company absorb the costs of the move? Royal 
McBee’s policy in this area, based on a careful sur- 
vey of prevailing practices, may be helpful to 
other companies pondering the same problem. 





























Reimbursing 


Transferred Employees 


JOHN A. RYAN 


Royal McBee Corporation 
Port Chester, New York 


Eoourraste treatment for all employ- 
ees is, at best, difficult to achieve in 
most situations. But when it comes to 
reimbursing executives who are being 
transferred to another location, the 
task confronting management is an es- 
pecially ticklish one. The sheer bulk of 
studies and articles that have been 
written on the subject has, perhaps, 
merely served to confuse the issue by 
pointing up the wide variations of in- 
dustrial practice. 

In the Royal McBee Corporation, we 
face this problem many times each 
year. Of our approximately 10,000 em- 
ployees in the United States, about 
1,000 are management personnel oper- 
ating from offices in over 200 locations. 
Due to the very nature of our opera- 
tions, most opportunities for increased 
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earnings and greater responsibilities 
for these managers lie in their accept- 
ing a transfer to another location. 
Thus, for a corporation of our size, we 
have a fairly large group of manage- 
ment employees moving around each 
year. 

Our situation has been further com- 
plicated by the fact that the Royal 
McBee Corporation was formed in 
1954 by the merger of two companies: 
the Royal Typewriter Company and 
The McBee Company, each of which 
brought to the new corporation more 
than 50 years of practice and tradition. 
Although the policies, practices, and 
precedents of the two companies were, 
for the most part, highly compatible 
and thus readily integrated, in the 
area of reimbursing transferred em- 
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ployees, their approaches and practices 
differed significantly. 

One had been in the habit of mak- 
ing’ each transfer the subject of indi- 
vidual negotiation so that, while the 
results varied considerably, the em- 
ployees involved received significantly 
more liberal treatment than that 
granted to other groups within the 
new corporation. The other company 
had based its approach on the premise 
that since most transferred employees 
were being promoted to positions of 
greater responsibility and earnings, 
they should themselves be willing to 
bear the brunt of the expenses in- 
curred by the relocation. Its practice 
was to reimburse the employee for a 
limited number of specific items only. 
The inequities created by these two ap- 
proaches were obvious and the prob- 


lem of resolving the differences by 
developing a policy that could be uni- 
formly applied throughout the corpo- 
ration had to be faced. 


Establishing the Objectives 


First of all, it seemed imperative to 
us that a set of objectives be devel- 
oped and accepted before any realistic 
attempt to resolve the problem could 
be undertaken. Consequently, with the 
cooperation and assistance of our divi- 
sion management, the following ob- 
jectives were established: 

1. To insure equitable treatment. 

2. To induce employees to transfer 
willingly. 

3. To implement our policy of pro- 
motion from within. 

4. To protect employees from suffer- 
ing a loss as a result of a transfer. 


5. To facilitate executive develop- 
ment. 

6. To maintain good employee mo- 
rale and productivity. 

7. To keep moving expenses out of 
the wage and salary structure. 

8. To permit employees to complete 
their transfers with a minimum dis- 
ruption of their work effort. 

Our goals having been thus estab- 
lished, we began to extensively re- 
search the subject from the stand- 
point of our own experience as well 
as from the practices of other com- 
panies. In addition to personally con- 
tacting other firms, we spent a con- 
siderable amount of time studying the 
wide variety of written material avail- 
able on the snbject. Finally, we dis- 
cussed the problem with a number of 
our employees who had been trans- 
ferred to get their personal reactions 
to the situation. Thus, we made a 
thorough survey of the field from ev- 
ery angle. 

From the potpourri of opinions and 
practices uncovered by our investiga- 
tion, one fact became depressingly ob- 
vious: there was a complete lack of 
consistency in industry regarding the 
reimbursement of transferred employ- 
ees. As we analyzed our information 
more closely, however, we were able to 
ferret out a few of the more widely 
accepted practices. For one thing, 
there appeared to be general uniform- 
ity in the matter of paying for the 
transfer of the employee’s household 
goods to his new location. Many firms 
also paid for storage of his household 
goods for a limited period. The travel 
costs of the employee and his family 
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and the shipment of his automobile 
were other items generally accepted 
for corporate payment. These items, 
then, were isolated as expenses that 
would be paid by the corporation in 
all cases of employee transfers. 

At this point in our investigation, 
we reached an impasse. What were we 
to do about all the other expenses in- 
curred by a transfer? How could we 
achieve equity on the cost of such 
items as advertising a dwelling for 
sale, house hunting, connecting util- 
ities, legal work, temporary living, 
and the like? Not only was there a 
lack of uniformity in industrial prac- 
tice concerning these items, but also 
the needs of the employee varied con- 
siderably depending upon a number 
of factors, such as the size and age of 
his family, his housing require- 
ments and commitments, the distance 
of his transfer, his organizational level, 
his earnings, and so forth. Thus, we 
designated these and similar items as 
variable expenses which would differ 
according to the needs of the individ- 
ual employee. 

Next to be determined was which 
of these variable expenses would be 
eligible for reimbursement and which 
would not. Here again, we had no 
pattern of consistent practice to fol- 
low. Nevertheless, from our own ex- 
perience, from industrial practice, and 
from our collectively arbitrary opin- 
ions, we set out to classify the variable 
expenses as eligible or ineligible for 
reimbursement. 

As eligible expenses, we included 
those items of reasonable cost incurred 
by the employee directly as a result of 
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the transfer, such as advertising, legal 
work, and temporary living. Ineligible 
expenses were defined as items that 
were not incurred directly as a result 
of the transfer plus items that were 
specifically excluded, such as initiation 
fees and dues in social organizations, 
the purchase of new or used items, and 
contracting for services that would in- 
crease the value of property. 

Having thus classified the variable 
expenses as eligible or ineligible for re- 
imbursement, we toyed with the idea 
of putting limits on certain items of 
eligible expenses, such as specifying 
the period of time for which we would 
reimburse the employee for temporary 
living expenses, or allotting a set 
amount of money for legal fees and 
advertising costs. Upon testing these 
arbitrary limits, however, we found 
that we were creating even more in- 
equities. For example, one employee 
might incur heavy expenses for adver- 
tising and legal work but would not 
need more than a few days of ex- 
penses for temporary living, whereas 
another employee might not have any 
advertising expenses at all, a very small 
amount of legal fees, and several 
weeks of temporary living expenses. 
Consequently, we discarded the limita- 
tion approach. 


Establishing a Control 


Next on the agenda was our attempt 
to develop a control device that would 
keep our costs in line, require a mini- 
mum amount of administrative time, 
obviate the necessity for time-consum- 
ing consideration of individual prob- 
lems, and permit the transferred em- 
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ployee some degree of flexibility so 
that the money could be spent where 
he needed it most. In addition, we 
wanted the control device to establish 
an equitable financial relationship 
among the transfers with respect to 
the distance involved and the previous 
earnings of the employees affected. 

To best serve all these purposes, we 
decided that the control device should 
take the form of a fund for each trans- 
ferred employee. This fund was to be 
considered as a maximum reimburse- 
ment with the company paying only 
those eligible expenses that were legiti- 
mately incurred and documented. In 
addition to providing the company 
with a control on the maximum 
amount the employee could spend on 
his variable, eligible expenses, it was 
felt that the fund would also give the 
employee a great deal of flexibility, 
since the company would reimburse 
him in full for any eligible expenses 
providing their total did not exceed 
the amount of the fund established for 
him. 


Amount of the Fund 


In establishing the amount of the 
fund, we considered our past practice 
concerning temporary living  ex- 
penses as well as other items for 
which we normally reimbursed trans- 
ferred employees. Then, too, we recog- 
nized that it was necessary, from a 
standpoint of equity, to have the fund 
vary for the individual employees on 
the basis of their previous earnings 


and the distance of the move. Thus, we 
arbitrarily determined that the fund 
would be a sum of money equal to two 
factors: (1) One month’s earnings or 
a minimum of $1,000, whichever was 
greater, and (2) the cost of three 
round-trip airline tickets between the 
new and the old location. These two’ 
factors, it was felt, provided equitable 
protection to the transferred employee 
from the standpoint of the distance to 
be covered in the move as well as tak- 
ing into consideration that his ex- 
penses would vary according to his 
previous earnings. 

It is still rather early in the game 
for us to boast that we have found a 
panacea for all the problems involved 
in reimbursing transferred employees. 
Indeed, we do not, in all honesty, 
think that we have. However, we have 
been encouraged by the fact that the 
number of problems connected with 
employee transfers has been substan- 
tially reduced. We now have tighter 
control and a more adequate forecast 
of the expenses to the corporation for 
transfers. At the same time, by means 
of the fund, we have provided our em- 
ployees with increased flexibility in 
using the expenses allotted to them 
where they are most needed. As the 
number of employees transferred un- 
der our new policy grows, we plan to 
prepare a detailed analysis of our ex- 
perience, assess our degree of success, 
and ultimately make appropriate revi- 
sions toward a reimbursement plan 
that is.as foolproof as possible. 





from the 


: arbitration docket 





The Issue 


The Contract 


The Union’s Argument 





Can you compel a senior em- 
ployee to pass a written test 
to determine if he has the 
ability for promotion? 


Vacancies are to be posted for 
bid. Senior employees get the 
job if they have the “ability 
and physical fitness” for the 
work, 


The written test, besides never 
having been used before, isn’t 
a fair one. Thus, it’s dis- 
criminatory to deny the griev- 
ant a promotion unless he takes 
the test. 





Can you discontinue the prac- 
tice of letting employees cash 
personal checks and prepare 
money orders in the personnel 
office on company time? 


The collective bargaining agree- 
ment says nothing spetcific on 
this point. 


A benefit that has been in ef- 
fect for many years becomes 
one of the conditions of em- 
ployment that management 
cannot change arbitrarily with- 
out negotiating the matter with 
the union. 





When a department normally 
works less than eight hours per 
day, how should its holiday pay 
be computed? 


“Employees shall receive, as 
holiday pay, eight hours’ pay 
at straight time rates.” 


The contract must be inter- 
preted exactly as written. Thus, 
the employees should receive 
eight hours’ pay. 





Can a senior employee, facing 
a lay-off, bump an apprentice 
out of his job? 


The collective bargaining pro- 
visions oN apprentices are too 
general to answer this question 


specifically. 


Seniority provisions of the con- 
tract are intended to protect the 
jobs of senior employees. If it 
is necessary to bump appren- 
tices to provide that protection, 
it should be done. 





Can you change incentive rates 
during a contract term? 


Changes in incentive rates may 
be made only if there is a 
change in operation, methods, 
material, equipment, or quality. 


All the changes the company 
cited to justify the new incen- 
tive rates pre-dated the collec- 
tive bargaining agreement. 





Can you refuse to give an em- 
ployee either a paid leave of 
absence or a vacation in ad- 
vance when he needs the time 
for urgent personal business? 


Thecollective bargaining agree- 
ment says nothing specific on 
this point. 


The company has always been 
considerate of employees’ per- 
sonal needs in the past, but it 
discriminated against the griev- 
ant because of his activity in 
organizing the union. 





Nore. Since arbitrators do not follow precedent, these awards should not be taken 
as indicating how other arbitrators might rule in apparently similar cases. The full 
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Some arbitration decisions of broad management 


interest, digested from the American Arbitration 


Association's Summary of Labor Arbitration Awards 





The Company’s Defense 


The Arbitrator’s Decision 





A written test is as good a way of determining 
ability as any other, and there is nothing in the 
contract limiting our right to administer it. 


A written test may not be the only criterion for 
determining qualifications or it would be an 
additional condition for promotion not men- 
tioned in the contract. If given, the test must be 
“fair, reasonable, and non-discriminatory,” and 
if an employee does not think that it is, a new 
grievance can be filed. 





Nothing in the contract forces us to continue 
this practice. The employees can easily cash their 
checks and perform other personal tasks during 
their lunch hour. 


The privilege of cashing checks on company time 
was a convenience for a few employees—not a 
benefit for all. Especially since the contract does 
not specifically require the continuation of past 
practices, management is free to change its 
policy here. 





The holiday-pay provision was intended to main- 
tain normal earnings. Thus, employees who 
would normally have received six hours’ pay 
are entitled to only six hours’ holiday pay. 


The union is right. “Unless it is clearly estab- 
lished that there are compelling circumstances 
requiring a special meaning to be attached to the 
words, they must be given their ordinary meaning 
in this instance.” 





The apprentice program couldn't function if ap- 
prentices (who naturally have little seniority) 
had their training interrupted by constantly be- 
ing bumped out of their jobs. 


The contract permits bumping only when a 
senior employee can do a junior’s work. Since an 
apprentice’s job is “learning” as well as work- 
ing, a senior employee can’t really do his work. 
Also, the history of negotiations supports the 
employer's contention that the parties never in- 
tended apprentices to be bumped. 





New time studies had to be made because the 
original records were lost. The changed incentive 
rates were based upon these studies. 


The contract’s clause on changing incentive rates 
applies to “future changes.” Permitting the com- 
pany to change rates because old records were 
lost would be making it the beneficiary of its 
own negligence. 





The grievant’s request would probably have 
been granted in the old days, before we had to 
sign a union contract. It is now our policy to 
give only those privileges we have to—no more 
and no less. 


While it may have been “harsh” to deny the 
gtievant’s request, it was not necessarily unjust 
and it “certainly was no violation of contractual 
rights.” Grievance denied. 





texts of any cases digested here may be 


obtained from the American Arbitration 


Association, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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Plant Bulletin Board 


THE sTEEL sTRikE and other industrial 
upheavals of last year reminded quite 
a few managements of a slumbering fact: 
Management must do a better job of di- 
rect communication with employees, not 
only during negotiations but around the 
calendar. The grim conclusion of many 
industrialists, whether they were involved 
in labor trouble or not, is that the unions 
are still more skillful than industry in 
talking to the people. 

The tempo and quality of employee 
communications, in several settings of in- 
dustrial strain, were vastly improved over 
earlier performances, but it’s widely 
agreed that further improvement is essen- 
tial. The steel companies launched a pre- 
bargaining conditioning program months 
in advance of actual negotiations and con- 
ducted an informational campaign in 
employee papers and other media through 
the entire period, right down to the day 
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of contract signing. Companies in other 
industries also made strong bids for em- 
ployee attention and support, through 
letters to employees’ homes, articles in 
company publications, and additional 
means. Too often, it appeared, it wasn’t 
enough. Too often it didn’t seem direct 
enough. 

As an aftermath of the labor-manage- 
ment skirmishes of 1959, and the promise 
of others in 1960, the lowly plant bulletin 
board—traditional catch-basin for out- 
dated bowling scores—shows signs of 
coming into its own, as a device of mod- 
ern employee communications. For years 
it has occupied an obscure stall in the 
communications stable, but manage- 
ments are now coming to recognize that, 
as a face-to-face medium with high and 
frequent employee exposure, the bulletin 
board has some hitherto unheralded vir- 
tues. Its day-to-day practical uses are con- 
siderable. 

With great basic faith in oral commu- 
nications, many company managements 
have been content for years to release the 
news through supervision, in the confi- 
dent expectation that—in virtually no 
time—the word would be all over the 
shop. It has been found that this is not 
necessarily so. A supervisor may get way- 
laid on his communications route, a sud- 
den order from headquarters may send 
him hustling off to another assignment, 





or perhaps he may just forget it. And then 
there’s that greatest of all hazards of oral 
communications: The supervisor may not 
have understood the message properly, so 
that the communiqué becomes garbled in 
the relay. 

An efficient bulletin-board program 
will reduce the risks of a slip-up. Let us 
assume that the normal oral communica- 
tions procedures are observed—manage- 
ment advises the supervisors, who are 
asked to pass the word on to the people 
in their own departments. But the mes- 
sage is also posted, so that if the supervi- 
sor fails for some reason to relay it, the 
bulletin boards have the announcement 
within a matter of minutes, and it’s there 
for all to see. 

Thus, if time is suddenly vital in the 
life of a supervisor, the bulletin board 
lifts a communications chore from his 


shoulders. And the message goes out to 
the people in plant and office promptly, 
in precisely the same language to each. 
The risk of distortion is minimized. 


Many communications devices appear 
to be beyond the reach of the small plant 
because of cost, but the bulletin board 
isn’t one of them. This is a simple, in- 
expensive tool. It can be built vvithin the 
plant aid serviced easily by someone in 
the personnel department who has a few 
_minutes to spare and a moderate capacity 
for news detection. 

Bulletin-board addicts—and there are 
many—look upon the modern board as 
having a variety of highly appreciated as- 
sets: It’s a rumor-silencer of high value. 
It can stimulate productivity by posting 
production records and other means. It 
can give employees small, palatable doses 
of economic information—such as the 
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cost of new equipment at the time of in- 
stallation, the cost of maintenance, etc.— 
geared specifically to the company and 
the industry. It can promote pride of 
product, through the display of custom- 
ers’ favorable letters, pictures of end prod- 
ucts in use, and preprints of product ar- 
ticles and advertising. It can certainly help 
reduce waste and scrap. It can spur re- 
cruitment, aid community causes, and 
boost the morale of employees through 
public recognition of their contribution 
to company progress. It can nudge em- 
ployee safety consciousness, needle the 
blood donors, bid the retiree an affection- 
ate farewell, and welcome the newcomer 
with warmth. On top of all that, it can 
serve as a friendly, informal meeting place 
for employees, where the personal com- 
ings-and-goings of the people can be re- 
corded (if the company so wishes) on an 
up-to-the-minute basis. 

The executive with the employee’s fam- 
ily in mind might remark: “All well and 
good, but the bulletin board doesn’t reach 
the wife and kids—part of our major 
audience.” Certainly it does. It reaches 
the family quickly by word of mouth 
from the employee himself, who is able 
to respond to the greeting, “What’s new 
at the plant today?” with whatever is 
actually néws and while it is still news. 


Recruitment Manual: 
Tool of Persuasion 


A cRross-sECTION sampling of opinion of 
employee recruitment professionals re- 
veals that few are having easy pickings 
in 1960. The desirable technical man, it 
appears, is still elusive, the administrative 
potential of 1980 hard to come by. Actu- 
ally, companies haven’t too many tools of 
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persuasion for the prospect from the 
campus, which is why each should be 
well machined. 

In the minds of the more nervous com- 
pilers, the recruitment manual is a “one- 
shot” device. It either registers or it 
doesn’t, and it is usually the first impres- 
sion (created by the recruitment man- 
ual) that decides. Much, therefore, must 
ride on the persuasive skill of the com- 
piler. This is what makes him nervous. 

Industry invests a substantial amount 
of money in manuals designed to entice 
the imminent graduate into its laborato- 
ries and offices. Much depends on how 
inviting and convincing a manual appears 
to be in a candidate’s eyes. Manual com- 
pilers generally are thoroughly aware of 
the need for discussing the vital statistics 
of the business—the products, policies, 
personnel, programs. But in their absorp- 
tion with the selling story, they some- 
times overlook the need for answering 
questions basic to the success of the 
manual itself. Here are a few: 

Are we at Company X fully cognizant 
of the job we expect this manual to do? 

Have we checked these objectives thor- 
oughly with our field recruitment per- 
sonnel, those firing-line operators in the 
best position to appraise them? 

Have we clearly defined our audience 
—do we want engineers or psychologists 
or accountants? Do we want chemical 
engineers or electrical engineers? Are we 
sure that one manual will be sufficient to 
appeal to the diversified audience we 
might want to reach? 

Are we in agreement as to the man- 
ual’s use? In short, will it be a primary 
introduction, will it be sent with a job 
offer, or will it be handed to an applicant 
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at the time of his initial call at the firm? 

What are our competitors doing about 
their recruitment manuals? How do our 
efforts stack up against theirs? Are we 
properly staffed to produce the manual, 
and have we arranged that the final re- 
sponsibility for its production will belong 
to one man rather than a dozen, in the 
practical interest of getting it published 
on schedule? Is the manual being pre- 
pared so that it has maximum life, or will 
it be outdated a month after its appear- 
ance because of some major oversight in 
the preparation of the text? 

Will our manual be accused of being 
too amateurish, so that the prospective 
employee thinks the company is likewise 
in the industrial bush leagues? Or might 
it be too professional in appearance and 
editorial tone, so that the prospect is apt 
to feel uncomfortable with it—and with 
our company? Are we actually painting 
the éducational, civic, and social attrac- 
tions of our plant community attractively 
enough to interest the wife as well as the 
prospective employee? Can we be sure 
that we have answered the questions that 
might logically arise in the wife’s mind? 

In the clamor for talent, the recruit- 
ment manual should have a strong voice. 
The proper answers to these questions 
may help insure that the voice is heard. 


Year of Evaluation 

For Communications 

SomE managements have begun to sug- 
gest that their employee communications 
programs should start paying off. “I think 
our employee communications should 
show some tangible results,” one com- 
pany executive recently remarked, “just 
as much as any other service department. 








Maybe it can’t show a specific dollars- 
and-cents return, but it can show meas- 
urable results.” 

At least one industrial relations direc- 
tor, in a New England manufacturing 
concern, thinks an employee communi- 
cations program can show a dollars-and- 
cents return, and is able to prove it. He 
created a five-year program, designed to 
show a profit, for a former employer. 
Now located with another concern, he is 
busy arranging a profit-making program 
for his new employer. 

His earlier program has some docu- 
mented high scores, not easy to duplicate. 
This program—built around meetings, 
improved personnel relations, stepped-up 
written communications, and concentrated 
training—brought these results: Over the 
five-year period, grievances were cut 36 
per cent, arbitration cases were reduced 
70 per cent, and employee contributions 
to the United Fund were trebled. The 
number of suggestions more than dou- 
bled. Dollar savings to the company from 
employee suggestions more than trebled. 
(One contest on reduction of waste re- 
sulted in a saving of $139,000.) 

The industrial relations man, in his 
new campaign, hopes to provide new 
proof of communications performance 
through developing a similar program. 
Here he is pointing again toward a reduc- 
tion in grievances, lowered absenteeism, 
an improved safety record, and a specific 
dollars-and-cents saving in waste. 


Miscellaneous Milestones in 
Employee Communications 

A MANAGEMENT man is annoyed because 
a company newsletter in the morning 
mail tells him something he already 
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knows. He first heard the news at the 
executive committee meeting. It was men- 
tioned in a supervisory conference he at- 
tended on the following day. This morn- 
ing he had the word through the man- 
agement newsletter. Tomorrow he'll have 
it again in the employee newsletter or on 
the bulletin board. To him, this is costly 
repetition. 

Certainly, it’s repetitious to him. But 
to the hourly-paid employee, it isn’t be- 
cause the hourly-paid man isn’t present 
at the meeting and doesn’t see the man- 
agement newsletter. He might have heard 
it from his supervisor or he might not. 
Actually he has only two exposures to the 
message—three at the most. This isn’t 
too much by any communications stand- 
ard. 

Few messages of any consequence will 
penetrate with a single telling. Safety 
isn’t sold on a one-time basis. Employee 
benefits must be talked about continu- 
ously if employees are to understand and 
remember them. Workers still have to 
grasp the true significance of profit; not 
all employees will get it no matter how 
many times and in how many ways it is 
presented. 

One progressive concern in the South 
puts all its communications in tandem 
when an important message is to be de- 
livered. If it’s on inflation, for example, 
every medium used in that period—oral 
and written alike—will talk about infia- 
tion. It will be discussed at meetings, cov- 
ered in the employee magazine, posted on 
bulletin boards, and mentioned in the 
payroll-envelope inserts. Even then, the 
company isn’t always sure that the mes- 
sage gets through. It simply hopes that it 
has reached the great majority. 
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A plant manager in Indiana believes in 
(1) assigning responsibilities to others, 
and (2) giving them a right to decision 
making in areas that specifically affect 
them, whenever possible. 

When the plant truck wore out and it 
was clearly demonstrated that it was time 
for a replacement, the order for the new 
truck was not placed through the pur- 
chasing department as a routine matter. 
Before the order was placed, his supervi- 
sor discussed with the driver the pros and 
cons of the trucks available within an 
agreed price range. The driver was asked 
to road-test and investigate several makes 
and then submit his recommendation. He 
even recommended the color. What he 
specified, the plant bought. 

The plant manager says: “Because he 
picked it out, he’s happy with it. He is as 
careful of it as he is of his own car. He 
documented his choice in his recommen- 
dation and proved that he knows a lot 
more about trucks than the rest of us. It 
didn’t cost us any more to buy it, and 
we'll save money by his taking care of it. 
What more could we ask?” 
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To speed up its communiqués to em- 
ployees on the progress of negotiations, a 
company considered—and then accepted 
—the proposal of the man in charge of 
employee communications. The proposal: 
That he be permitted to sit in, with the 
consent of the union bargaining commit- 
tee, as a non-participating auditor at ne- 
gotiations, so that he might intelligently 
prepare summary bulletins on bargaining 
progress. 

For a period of time, his bulletins were 
scrutinized carefully before permission 
was granted for posting. Sometimes, this 
involved long delays. Meanwhile, the 
union posted the developments on its 
own union bulletin board. So competently 
has the communications man handled his 
job, however, that the management fi- 
nally waived approvals—told him to go 
ahead and post the information without 
taking up valuable time securing ap- 
provals. In addition, the union ceased pre- 
paring its own summary bulletins and 
allowed the bulletins of the communica- 
tions man to speak for both company and 
union. 


Coming Up—A Million New Jobs a Year 


Ways To rrnaNnce the new jobs that will be needed in the next decade are outlined 
in a study, Investment for Jobs, made by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States. 


Census estimates are that the present work force of more than 70 million people 
will swell to 87 million by 1970. This increase will mean that over a million new jobs 


will have to be set up every year. 


Tools and equipment for a single industrial job now cost $15,000; thus an annual 
outlay of at least $15 billion must be forthcoming from investors to meet this demand 


alone, the study points out. 


Additional billions will be needed to finance new jobs for employees released by 
obsolescent industries or by improved efficiency. 

Whether this challenge can be met, the study asserts, will depend largely on the 
adoption of public policies that encourage investment in new or expanded business, 


the wellspring of new jobs. 
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Lasor U.S.A. By Lester Velie. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 E. 33 St., New York, 
1959. 318 pages. $4.95. 


Reviewed by R. James Lotz, ]r.* 


Never has an author had so much help 
from so many people and never has an 
author had so many conflicting half 
truths to investigate, evaluate, and at- 
tempt to write about factually and inter- 
estingly as Lester Velie had in producing 
this book. Indeed, the more than 1744 
million “authors” that helped him write 
Labor U.S.A. can all be considered “ex- 
perts” on the subject. Mr. Velie, however, 
not only accomplishes the seemingly im- 
possible task of putting such a treatise 
together, but also displays a high degree 
of literary skill in doing so. 

A quick reading of the chapter titles 
alone should be enough to stimulate the 
reader’s interest. Not only are the titles 
themselves intriguing, but the very se- 
quence of the chapters piques the reader’s 
curiosity. One would expect, for instance, 
that the “Fathers of the American Labor 
Movement” would constitute Chapter 1 
instead of Chapter 8. It soon becomes ap- 
parent, however, that a mere chronologi- 
cal treatment of the subject has been 
intentionally and effectively violated to 
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provide a continuity of thought that is 
both lively and enlightening. 

Indeed, the opening—an eye-witness 
account of the dramatic AFL-CIO Con- 
vention that took place at Atlantic City 
in December, 1957—is a particularly fe- 
licitous stroke. Where else but at a Fed- 
eration convention—the greatest union 
show on earth—can you get a bird’s-eye 
view of how complex this massive labor 
movement actually is? And in December, 
1957, it was faced with one of its most 
difficult tests: expelling the Teamsters. 

The inner workings of the AFL-CIO 
are revealed in the second chapter on 
George Meany. With this background, 
the reader is better able to understand the 
tremendous conflict of interests in the 
labor movement. 

The next two chapters, on “Hoffa and 
Company,” make it clear why the situa- 
tion unveiled by the McClellan Commit- 
tee had to be handled by expulsion. Mr. 
Velie then turns his penetrating eye on 
such outstanding figures of the labor 
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movement as Walter Reuther, David J. 
McDonald (the man who walks with a 
ghost: Philip Murray), David Dubinsky, 
Samuel Gompers, and John L. Lewis. 
The significant contributions of these and 
many others to the history and growth of 
organized labor are so vividly described 
and so skillfully dovetailed that the book 
is as easy to read as a novel—and con- 
siderably more entertaining, it may be 
added, than much of the business fiction 
that crowds the best-seller lists. 

The rest of Labor U.S.A. deals expert- 
ly with such subjects as the real purpose 
of organized labor, its role in society— 
now and in the future—and the many 
problems confronting it. Mr. Velie’s dis- 
cussion of these matters—clearly of vital 
concern to every thinking American— 
will enlighten every reader, whether he 
be pro-union or pro-management, a pro- 
fessed student of organized labor or mere- 
ly connected with someone involved in 
the labor movement, or even if his only 
exposure to unions has been through 
newspaper reports and editorials on the 
McClellan Committee investigations. In 
fact, one chapter alone, “The Union That 
God Forgot,” exemplifies union strategy 
so well that it should be must reading for 
everyone in management. 

No review of this outstanding book 
would be complete without a special word 
of praise for the reference section, where 
the author’s literary skill and thorough 
knowledge of American labor are once 
again demonstrated. Instead of merely 
presenting the reader with the usual dull 
list, Mr. Velie has tied his references to- 
gether with comments exemplifying the 
same degree of insight as characterizes 
his book as a whole. 
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Mopern OrcanizaTion Tueory. Edited 
by Mason Haire. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York, 
1959. 324 pages. $7.75. 


Reviewed by Leonard R. Sayles* 


The publication of this volume reflects 
both a trend—the growing interest in 
the study of organizations rather than 
their parts—and the inherent problems 
of this particular field of social science 
inquiry. 

The book itself consists of a series of 
contributed papers evolving from a sym- 
posium held at the University of Michi- 
gan. The authors and the titles of their 
essays deserve, perhaps, recapitulation 
here: E. Wight Bakke, “Concept of the 
Social Organization”; R. M. Cyert and 
J. G. March, “A Behavioral Theory of 
Organization Objectives”; Anatol Rapo- 
port, “A Logical Task as a Research 
Tool in Organization Theory”; Chris 
Argyris, “Understanding Human Be- 
havior in Organizations: One View- 
point”; William F. Whyte, “An Inter- 
action Approach to the Theory of Or- 
ganization”; Rensis Likert, “A Motiva- 
tion Approach to a Modified Theory of 
Organization and Management”; Robert 
Dubin, “Stability of Human Organiza- 
tions”; Dorwin Cartwright, “The Poten- 
tial Contribution of Graph Theory to 
Organization Theory”; Mason Haire, 
“Biological Models and Empirical His- 
tories of the Growth of Organizations”; 
and Jacob Marschak, “Efficient and Via- 
ble Organizational Forms.” In addition, 
the editor, Mason Haire, has gamely 
tried to summarize and interrelate the 
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papers in an excellent introductory chap- 
ter. 

The practiced reader will readily de- 
duce from these titles that this is a book 
in which the academic world is talking 
to itself. This, of course, is not an un- 
desirable thing. Nevertheless, it must be 
admitted that managers seeking either 
insights or answers will not find them 
here. The academic world is struggling 
within itself to find appropriate and 
fruitful research methods and analytical 
tools for dealing with the complexity of 
organization studies. Since these studies 
pose infinitely more difficult problems 
than those arising out of research on the 
small group, personnel procedures, or 
union-management relationships, this 
struggle is not surprising. Hence, the 
materials are as diverse and incompatible 
as the essay titles imply, and there is lit- 
tle trace of the social scientist’s ideal of 
additive research, where studies inter- 
lock and feed on one another. 

Also lacking is much in the way of 
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empirical data from real, live organiza- 
tions. Many of the essays use anecdotes 
for illustration purposes, but the book as 
a whole shows little evidence of system- 
atically collected and consistently evalu- 
ated research data. Rather its emphasis 
is on potentially useful systems of ap- 
proach to the organization, although this 
reviewer suspects that in the course of 
time some of the study now called “or- 
ganization theory” will have to settle for 
a more modest title. 

An exception to much of these criti- 
cisms is the sprightly article by the 
editor, who has been studying internal 
growth patterns (e.g. size patterns and 
changing relationships in the number of 
staff and line personnel) and draws a 
number of challenging conclusions from 
these neat empirical studies regarding 
the nature of contemporary business or- 
ganizations. An added bonus (all too 
rare in volumes of this kind) is the fact 
that Dr. Haire writes in clear, cogent 
English, too. 


Briefer Book Notes 


(Please order books directly from publishers) 


LEADERSHIP “DYNAMICS AND THE TrapvE-Union Leaver. By Lois MacDonald with the 
assistance of Murray B. Nesbitt et al. New York University Press, Washington Square, 
New York, 1959. 156 pages. $2.50. An extensive study of the significant literature 
on leadership theory and analysis. The authors discuss the new responsibilities of 
leaders arising from industry’s recognition of unions and the rise of collective bar- 
gaining. The personality and career of the typical leader are described, with il- 
lustrations from the lives of some of labor’s “greats.” 


CoopERATION AND ConrFLictT IN INpustry. By F. Alexander Magoun. Harper & Broth- 
ers, 49 E. 33 St., New York, 1960. 258 pages. $4.50. A treatise on the conditions and 
attitudes that cause conflicts, the ways in which they can be resolved, and the 
factors that encourage cooperation. The author cites biological and sociological evi- 
dence to show that cooperation increases the chance of survival of any species as 
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well as the happiness of its individual members. The conditions essential to co- 
operation are outlined and the principles underlying these conditions are amplified 
by case histories of industrial conflict and its resolution, as well as by the author’s 
own observations based on his long experience as a human relations consultant to 
industry. 


BRIEFING AND CONFERENCE TECHNIQUES. By Glenn M. Loney. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 W. 42 St., New York, 1959. 194 pages. $5.50. A discussion of the 
fint points of public speaking: finding, organizing, and delivering the material. The 
author tells how to use audio-visual aids to increase the impact and clarity of a 
presentation, how to boil down information quickly, efficiently, and comprehen- 
sively for briefing sessions, and how to keep the meeting on the right track at all 
times. 


Tue Forest Rancer: A Study in Administrative Behavior. By Herbert Kaufman. The 
Johns Hopkins Press, Homewood, Baltimore, Md., 1960. 259 pages. $5.00. Published 
for Resources for the Future, Inc., this book is an analysis of “what actually happens 
in an organization.” To determine where and how the leadership of a large organi- 
zation gains its objectives, the author examines the Forest Service’s successful ad- 
ministration, in the light of its ways and means of influencing field officers’ behavior. 
In the process, he makes a number of deductions about the nature of organization 
administration in general. 


FRINGE BENEFITS AND THEIR FeperaL Tax TreaTMENT. By Hugh Holleman Macaulay, 
Jr. Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, 1959. 246 pages. $6.50. 
An examination of the effects of preferential tax treatment for fringe benefits on 
economic activity and on the federal tax system. The author describes existing fringe 
benefits and traces the history of their growth. He points out various inequalities or 
inconsistencies in tax treatment and makes recommendations for alternative tax treat- 
ment in certain cases. 


1958 Survey or Personne Practices In DEPARTMENT Stores. By William R. Spriegel. 
Bureau of Business Research, The University of Texas, Austin, Texas, 1959. 67 pages. 
$1.00. Twelfth in the series of the Bureau of Business Research’s personnel studies, 
this booklet is a survey of the scope of personnel administration in leading depart- 
ment stores of the United States. Changes in ¢ sonnel practices in department stores 
since the similar surveys of 1947 and 1954 are : eported. 


UNpersTANDING Lasor Prosiems. By Dallas M. Young. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 W. 42 St, New York, 1959. 477 pages. $7.95. The author covers all the 
latest developments on the national labor scene, as well as examining labor problems 
on an international level. In an informal style, he discusses such topics as bargaining, 
union security, seniority and fringe benefits, the right to strike, federal and state 
legislation, and labor problems in war and postwar periods. The text of the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 is included. 


OccupaTionaL Outlook Hanpsoox: Employment Information on Major Occupa 
tions for Use in Guidance. (1959 edition.) United States Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C., 1959. 785 pages. $4.25. (For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C.) Provides information on the job outlook in more than 600 occupations and 
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30 major industries. For each occupation, there is a description of what the work 
is like, the employment outlook, the training and other qualifications needed, and 
the earnings and working conditions. 


Instpe a Sensitivity Trarninc Group. By Irving R. Weschler and Jerome Reisel. 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California, Los Angeles, Calif., 1959. 
133 pages. $2.00. A description and an analysis of the complex, challenging relation- 
ships between the trainer and members of a sensitivity training group. The study 
offers views and interpretations of many facets of this type of training group in action. 


New Frontiers in GuipANcE-PERSONNEL Work. Edited by M. Eunice Hilton. Syracuse 
University Press, Syracuse, New York, 1959. 108 pages. $2.50. A compilation of some 
of the lectures given at a workshop at Syracuse University in July, 1958, jointly 
sponsored by the Syracuse University Division of Summer Sessions and the Na- 
tional Association of Women Deans and Counselors. Among the topics covered are 
trends in professional organizations, the impact of late twentieth-century culture 
on guidance-personnel work, modern conceptions of man, and the identification and 
training of gifted students. 


MANAGEMENT'S RicHt To Manace. By George W. Torrence. The Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., 1231 24 St. N.W., Washington, D. C., 1959. 109 pages. $12.50. The 
author explains what management rights are and why they are important, and 
then dissects specific areas of management rights to show exactly what has hap 
pened to them. Among the prerogatives covered are management's right to require 
overtime, to establish and enforce rules, to discipline and discharge, to make changes 
in job duties, and to deviate from past practice. 


Compete HanpsBook ON Lasor MANAGEMENT Rexations. By Jack Solomon, Jr. Na- 
tional Debate Research Company, P.O. Box 1161, Chicago, IIl., 1959. 185 pages. 
$3.50. The author discusses the labor movement in the United States and labor in 
general, gives a glossary of labor-management topics, and presents affirmative and 
negative briefs. 


ABSENTEEISM. By Marjorie Brookshire. Institute of Industrial Relations, University of 
California, Los Angeles, Calif., 1960. 75 pages. 75 cents. A popular discussion of 
such topics as absenteeism around the world, unions and the control of absenteeism, 
and the causes of absenteeism. Some guidelines for company policy on absenteeism 
are provided. 


Stanparps oF Wace Determination. By Paul Bullock. Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of California, Los Angeles, Calif., 1960. 99 pages. 75 cents. Another 
of the Institute’s popular pamphlets, in which the author discusses the seven major 
standards used in wage determination today: comparisons, cost of living, ability to 
pay, productivity, family budgets, purchasing power, and technical and miscellaneous 
factors. 


Soca, Mosiiity 1 INpustriat Society. By Seymour Martin Lipset and Reinhard 
Bendix. University of California Press, Berkeley, Calif., 1959. 309 pages. $5.00. 
While the authors focus mainly on mobility in the total population, with move 
ments into and out of the working class, they also report extensively on the social 
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origins of business leaders in various countries. In addition, the different values 
of different societies and the motivation of the socially mobile are covered. 


Tue Enemy Wrrutn. By Robert F. Kennedy. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33 St., New 
York, 1960. 338 pages. $3.95. This report on the work of the McClellan Committee 
also covers the methods evolved by Committee investigators to dig out the facts; 
the threats, dodges, and pressures used to balk them; the strains within the Com- 
mittee itself; and the significant factors of press and public opinion. 


Tue Street Inpustry Wace Structure: A Study of the Joint Union-Management Job 
Evaluation Program in the Basic Steel Industry. By Jack Stieber. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1959. 380 pages. $8.00. A study of the development, ad- 
ministration, and impact of the steel industry’s job evaluation program. Some of 
the problems facing steel management and the Steelworkers’ union, discussed by the 
author, are: the adaptation of job evaluation to changing technology and increasing 
automation, the development of a system of administration to insure industry-wide 
uniformity of occupational base rates, and the achievement of occupational earnings 
relationships more in keeping with the base-rate wage structure within and between 
plants. 


PRESCRIPTION FOR PARTNERSHIP: A Study of Industrial Relations. By William Wallace. 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Pitman House, Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 
1959. 228 pages. 25 shillings. The author discusses profit sharing in the United King- 
dom up to 1920, describes the general labor policy developed and applied in the 
business of Rowntree and Company, Ltd. over the past 40 years, and gives his 
own views on the problem of industrial relations in the United Kingdom. 


ORGANISATION AND Metuons: A Service to Management. Edited by G. E. Milward. 
St. Martin’s Press, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, 1960. 408 pages. $7.50. Drawn 
from the experiences of nine world-famous companies, this practical book deals with 
every aspect of business administration. Some of the subjects covered are the simpli- 
fication of office work, forms design, clerical aids, office machinery, and the applica- 
tion of measurement to office work. 


Tue Wace-Price Issuz: A Theoretical Analysis. By William G. Bowen. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1960. 447 pages. $8.50. The author dis 
cusses the nature and origins of inflation and the dilemma model of the inflationary 
process. The economic and institutional factors in the wage determination process 
are analyzed, as are the cost and price determination assertions and the monetary 


policy assertion. 


Pension Funps anp Economic Power. By Paul P. Harbrecht, S.J. The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 41 East 70 St., New York, 1959. 328 pages. $5.00. An analysis of the 
origins, workings and impact of private pension funds in American industry. Point- 
ing up the faulty organizations and inadequate safeguards of many of these funds, 
the author offers a number of suggestions for the future. 


Joint ConsuLTaTION IN Practice: A Survey in British Industry. The European 
Productivity Agency of the Organisation for European Economic Cooperation, Paris, 
1959. 43 pages. 75 cents. (Available from O.E.E.C. publications office, 1346 Con- 
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necticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) Among the subjects included in this 
survey of joint consultation in 157 British companies are the forms joint consultation 
takes, how groups are represented, how committees work, and what consultation can 


achieve. 


Publications Received 
(Please order books directly from publishers) 


RETAILING as A CarEER. (Vocational and 
Professional Monograph No. 22.) By J. 
Gordon Dakins. Bellman Publishing Com- 
pany, P. O. Box 172, Cambridge 38, Mass., 
1959. 52 pages. $1.00. 


SecreTaRIaAL Science. (Vocational and Pro- 
fessional Monograph No. 50.) By Mildred 
J. Langston. Bellman Publishing Com- 
pany, P. O. Box 172, Cambridge 38, Mass., 
1959. 29 pages. $1.00. 


Puarmacy. (Vocational and Professional 
Monograph No. 51.) By Earl P. Guth. 
Bellman Publishing Company, P. O. Box 
172, Cambridge 38, Mass., 1959. 24 pages. 
$1.00. 


THe Canninc INpustry. (Vocational and 
Professional Monograph No. 99.) By Nel- 
son H. Budd. Bellman Publishing Com- 
pany, P. O. Box 172, Cambridge 38, Mass., 
1959. 36 pages. $1.00. 


How To CuHoose A CorRESPONDENCE SCHOOL: 
A Guide for Youth, Adults, and Counsel- 
ors. (Vocational and Professional Mono- 
graph No. 101.) By Homer Kempfer. 
Beiiman Publishing Company, P. O. Box 
172, Cambridge 38, Mass., 1959. 35 pages. 
$1.00. 


Cotxece Recistrar As A Career. (Vocation- 
al and Professional Monograph No. 
103.) By Sylvia Dean Harbert. Bellman 
Publishing Company, P. O. Box 172, 
Cambridge 38, Mass., 1959. 20 pages. 
$1.00. 








CueMisTryY AS A Proression. (Vocational and 
Professional Monograph No. 104.) By 
Dr. J. L. Riebsomer. Bellman Publishing 
Company, P. O. Box 172, Cambridge 38, 
Mass., 1959. 20 pages. $1.00. 


CurricuLuM Stupy oF THE OCCUPATIONAL 
Hearty Aspects or Nursinc: An Adven- 
ture in Co-operation. By Heide L. Hen- 
ricksen. Minnesota League for Nursing, 
State Organization Services, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn., 1959. 
112 pages. $2.25. 


CarEERS FOR WoMEN IN THE Puysicat Sci- 
ENcEs (Women’s Bureau Bulletin 270.) 
U.S. Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., 1959. 77 pages. 35 cents. 


Lasor AND Lazpor RELATIONS ON THE WEST 
Coast: I. (Reprint No. 129.) Institute of 
Industrial Relations, 201 California Hall, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif., 
1959. 24 pages. Single copies, gratis. 


Lasor AND Laspor RELATIONS ON THE WEST 
Coast: II. (Reprint No. 130.) Institute of 
Industrial Relations, 201 California Hall, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif., 
1959. 21 pages. Single copies, gratis. 


Wuat You SHoutp Know AsouT CarEER 
OpporTUNITIES OFFERED BY THE PuLP & 
Paper INpustry. Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, 360 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York, 1959. 31 pages. 40 
cents. 
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INprvipuaL RicHts 1n CoLiective Lasor 
Retations. By Kurt L. Hanslowe. (Re- 
print Series No. 86.) New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 1959. 
55 pages. Single copies, gratis. 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH AND PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT. (Occasional Papers No. 
14.) By Stafford Beer and R. W. Revans. 
Institute of Personnel Management, 80 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4, England, 
1959. 25 pages. 3s. 6d. 


Aup1o-VisuaL MATERIALS AND TECHNIQUES. 
(Second Edition.) By James Kinder. 
American Book Company, 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York, 1959. 592 pages. $7.00. 


Tue Distinction Between Quit anv Dis- 
cHarce. (Research Series No. 21.) By 
Walter L. Daykin. College of Business Ad- 
ministration, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa, 1959. 12 pages. 50 cents. 


ScIENTIFIC AND ENGINEERING MANPOWER IN 
Great Brrrain 1959. Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, London, England, 1959. 
48 pages. 3 shillings. 


SuccEsTIoNs For CoLLece Recruiters: How 
to Get the Job Candidate to Talk About 
Himself. By Robert Hoppock. Institute 
of Occupational Research, 104 Webster 


Ave., Manhasset, N. Y., 1960. 3 pages. 15 
cents. 


EnoucH Tre? The Pattern of Executive 
Life. By Eric Hodgins. Doubleday & Com- 
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pany, Inc., Garden City, N. Y., 1959. 
102 pages. $2.50. 


Source Book or Heattu INsurance Data 
1959. Health Insurance Institute, 488 
Madison Ave., New York, 1959. 80 pages. 
25 cents. 


Dots Bustness Neep THE MANAGEMENT 
Consuttant? By J. P. Martin-Bates. In- 
stitute of Directors, 10 Belgrave Square, 
London, S.W. 1, England, 1959. 40 pages. 


Propuctivity AND Poticy Decisions. (Re- 
search Monograph No. 18.) By Richard 
A. Beaumont. Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, Inc., 1270 Ave. of the Americas, 
New York, 1959. 59 pages. $2.75. 


Tue Averace Workweek As aN Economic 
Inpicator. By Gerhard Bry. National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, Inc., 261 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York, 1959. 115 pages. 
$2.00. 


Wortp-Wiwe SumMMeER PLaceMENT Drrect- 
ory. The Advancement and Placement 
Institute, Box 99P, Station G, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 1959. 54 pages. $3.00. 


Year Boox or Lasour Statistics 1959. In- 
ternational Labor Office, 917 15 St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C., 1959. 533 pages. 
$6.00 cloth-bound ($5.00 paper-bound). 


ProceEpINGs OF THE 1959 Foop ReTaIers’ 
SHort Course. University of Delaware, 
Newark, Del., 1959. 145 pages. $2.00. 














Erwin K. Taylor, who leads off this 
issue with “The Unsolved Riddle of Exe- 
cutive Success” (page 8), has previously 
contributed a number of articles to Per- 
SONNEL, most of which have been equally 
notable for their author’s ingrained ab- 
horrence of the purely hypothetical. An 
industrial psychologist who disdains all 
theory that cannot be put to the test of 
reality, Dr. Taylor obtained his Ph.D. at 
Northwestern University. Now President 
of the Personnel Research and Develop- 
ment Corporation, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
he started out as a salesman. He has also 
been at various times a personnel man- 
ager, university professor, and research di- 
rector. To many of our readers, Dr. Tay- 
lor will no doubt also be familiar as one 
of the founders of Personnel Psychology, 
sin which he still takes an active interest, 
though the pressure of other work com- 
pelled him to relinquish his editorship of 
it some while back. He has been a con- 
tributor to numerous professional jour- 
nals, and is also a frequent speaker on 
management topics. 


For the past four years, Joseph F. 
Tripician, author of “Profile of Per- 





who’s who 


in this issue 


formance: Guide to Effective Manage- 
ment Training” (page 18), has been Man- 
ager, Salary Administration, of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. Previously Assistant 
Secretary of the company, he is a rail- 
roader from way back, his four decades 
of experience in the field having been 
about equally divided between line and 
staff jobs. In his present post, Mr. Tripi- 
cian has been responsible for setting up 
a salary range structure for the Pennsy’s 
4,000 supervisory positions—an assign- 
ment that has entailed drawing up job 
descriptions for each position, establishing 
a merit increase plan, and installing a 
comprehensive personnel records system. 
Somehow, he has also managed to find 
the time to act as chairman, co-chairman, 
guest speaker, or participant in a number 
of AMA wage and salary administration 
seminars over the past few years. His 
present contribution is by way of a follow- 
up to an article on the Pennsy’s super- 
visory appraisal program we published a 
year ago. 


Since it isn’t every day that we manage 
to find a company president willing to 
take time to distill the fruits of his experi- 
ence for the benefit of Personne readers, 
it’s a special pleasure to welcome H. Y. 
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Bassett, author of “What Else, Besides 
More Money?” to this issue (page 26). 
Mr. Bassett, President of Calumet & 
Hecla, Inc., is one of the growing band 
of industrial leaders who have reached 
the top via the technological route. Hold- 
er of degrees in mathematics and mining 
engineering from Franklin and Marshall 
College and Lehigh University respec- 
tively, he started his career as an assistant 
assayer with the American Smelting and 
Refining Company. After some moving 
around, he joined the Wolverine Tube 
Company, of Detroit, in 1939. He was 
appointed General Manager of the com- 
pany shortly after its purchase by Calumet 
& Hecla, Inc. Between 1948 and 1957, 
when he was named to his present post, 
he was successively Vice President, Vice 
President of Operations, and Executive 
Vice President of Calumet & Hecla. Mr. 
Bassett is a frequent speaker at AMA 
conferences and the author of many arti- 
cles on management topics. 


We've noticed that while few of our 
local authors enthuse over the joys of liv- 
ing in Manhattan, our more far-flung 
contributors frequently preen themselves 
on having found the ideal habitation. As 
some readers may remember, in our last 
issue we had two authors disputing the 
merits of Palo Alto and Atlanta in this 
connection. Now comes Harry R. Knud- 
son, Jr., author of “Enter the Personnel 
Generalist” (page 33), to press the rival 
claims of Seattle, Wash. where, he as- 
sures us, it is by no means unusual for 
him to play golf one day and go skiing 
the next. That, of course, is when he is 
not otherwise occupied with his duties 
as Associate Professor of Policy and Per- 
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sonnel Relations at the University of 
Washington. Dr. Knudson, who obtained 
his B.S. and M.B.A. at Indiana Univer- 
sity, and his D.B.A. at the Harvard Busi- 
ness School, where he was a Ford Foun- 
dation Fellow, was formerly Director of 
College Recruiting at Cargill, Incorpo- 
rated. Before joining Cargill, he was an 
administrative assistant at the Wayland 
Laboratory of the Raytheon Company, 
whence he obtained the data on which 
his article is based. 


Of the joint authors of “New Light on 
Trait Rating” (page 42), William B. 
Chew was recently appointed a member 
of the Salaried Personnel Section of the 
General Motors Institute, in charge of re- 
search and advance planning. In this post, 
he is responsible for studying and finding 
ways of improving policies and proce- 
dures, salary administration, executive de- 
velopment, and other aspects of the ad- 
ministration of salaried personnel. Dr. 
Chew, who has been affiliated with the 
Institute since September, 1953, previ- 
ously held the posts of Assistant Director 
of the Employe Research Section in the 
Institute’s Central Office Personnel Staff 
and Program Coordinator in its Personnel 
Evaluation Services Department. He 
holds a B.S. in mechanical engineering 
and a Ph.D. in industrial psychology 
from Purdue University. His co-author, 
Leonard E. Howell, is a graduate of 
DePauw University. A long-service Gen- 
eral Motors employee, he has worked 
with the corporation since 1933, starting 
as a trainee in the Buick Motor Division. 
From 1937 to 1945, he held various per- 
sonnel posts at Buick’s Flint and Melrose 
Park Plants and subsequently spent two 








years managing GM Personnel Clearing 
Points in Flint and Cleveland. Since 1947, 
Mr. Howell has been a member of GM’s 
personnel staff in Detroit. Here his as- 
signments have covered various aspects of 
salaried personnel administration and em- 
ployee training and development. 


As one of the best-known writers in the 
industrial relations field, Paul Pigors, 
to whom we are indebted for “Of Giving 
Orders and Getting Results” (page 47), 
should need little introduction to our 
readers. Associate Professor of Industrial 
Relations at M.I.T. since 1941, Dr. Pigors 
obtained his B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. de- 
grees from Harvard University. He 
joined the Harvard faculty in 1924 and 
ten years later was appointed Assistant 
Professor of Sociology at the University 
of Rochester. He subsequently returned 
to the Harvard Business School to do re- 
search in industrial relations and then 
joined Tufts College as Associate Profes- 
sor of Sociology. He left Tufts to join 
M.LT. in his present capacity. In addi- 
tion to his academic duties, Dr. Pigors is 
a well-known arbitrator, the author and 
co-author of numerous books and articles, 
and a much-sought-after speaker on in- 
dustrial relations topics. 


Pressed to supply some offbeat infor- 
mation about himself, John R. Hinrichs 
obligingly drew our. attention to his 
strange propensity to return to college 
every three-and-a-half years. And looking 
at his career to date, it must be admitted 
that there certainly is some sort of pattern 
here. At all events, having obtained his 
A.B. in psychology at Johns Hopkins, Mr. 
Hinrichs subsequently spent three-and-a- 
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half years in the Navy on destroyer duty 
during the Korean War. He then went 
to Purdue to obtain his M.S., after which 
he joined the research and engineering 
company that provided the data for 
“Technical Selection: How to Improve 
Your Batting Average” (page 56). Here 
he spent three-and-a-half years in recruit- 
ing coordination and employee relations 
research, and then obtained a leave of 
absence from the company to complete 
his Ph.D. in industrial relations at 
Cornell. But once this stint is over, he 
assures us, the cycle will be broken. No 
post-doctoral studies, thank you, says ‘he 
firmly. \ 

William G. Torpey, author of “Con- 
serving Our Technological Manpower” 
(page 61), who holds the post of full- 
time consultant to the Executive Office of 
the President, Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, previously served in a simi- 
lar capacity to The President’s Committee 
on Scientists and Engineers. In both these 
positions, he was the staff member 
responsible for administering the utiliza- 
tion-conference program described in his 
article. Dr. Torpey, a graduate of New 
York State College for Teachers, where 
he also obtained his M.A., holds a Ph.D. 
from the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences at New York University. Before 
being appointed to The President’s Com- 
mittee, he held various personnel posts 
at the Naval Research Laboratory and the 
Office of Naval Research. Concurrently 
with his Federal employment, he has also 
been, since 1946, a part-time faculty mem- 
ber at the School of Government at 
George Washington University. Dr. Tor- 
pey is the author of numerous articles in 
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the field of administration, as well as 
Public Personnel Management, which 
was published by D. Van Nostrand and 


Company some years back. 


Assistant to the Director of Industrial 
Relations at Royal McBee Corporation, 
John A. Ryan, author of “Reimbursing 
Transferred Employees” (page 68), has 
been affiliated with Royal McBee since 
1951. He held a variety of industrial rela- 
tions posts with the corporation before 
being appointed to his present position in 
1957. Here his responsibilities include the 
review and coordination of the activities 
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and personnel departments, the develop- 
ment and publication of corporate policies 
in these areas, and the provision of labor 
relations research, assistance, and counsel 
to the corporation’s operating divisions. 
Before joining Royal McBee, Mr. Ryan 
was associated with an employment 
agency in New York City. He earned his 
B.S. degree in labor management from 
Manhattan College through multiple 
part-time employment. Aside from his 
work and the demands of what he calls 
his “full house” (three little Jacks and 
two Queens), he also finds time to par- 
ticipate in the activities of several com- 





of Royal McBee’s various labor relations munity and business organizations. 


The Retired Executive: Gone But Not Forgotten 


WHETHER A RETIRED EXECUTIVE should be completely divorced from his former business 
duties or continue to serve his company as a consultant or member of an internal committee 
seems to be a moot question. Some of the 278 manufacturing companies participating in 
a recent National Industrial Conference Board survey felt that each situation should be 
handled on an individual basis, others favored delayed retirement for still capable men, 
and still others championed the “clean break,” holding that the lingering presence of the 
man he is replacing may affect the morale of the newly elected officer. 

Of the companies with retired officers at the time of the survey, however, one-half 
had formal consulting agreements with them. In such cases, the retired executive often 
works as a consultant on a specific assignment with the time element, the working area, 
and the rate of compensation precisely defined. A few respondents even reported using 
annual consulting contracts which define the specific responsibilities of the retired officer 
and are subject to renewal each year at the company’s discretion. 

One of the most popular arrangements is to employ the retired executive as a stand-by 
consultant who agrees to advise the company when requested at convenient times and 
places. Often, such an agreement is made well in advance of the man’s actual retirement— 
in some cases, in fact, it is embodied in his employment contract. Usually, the stand-by 
agreement is in effect for anywhere from 3 to 10 years (five years being the most common) 
and is not subject to renewal. The executive, in most instances, becomes eligible for a speci- 
fied monthly or yearly retainer fee immediately and automatically upon his retirement, 
the arrangements for the fee often being part of the company’s deferred compensation plan. 








1960 Directory of Local 
Personnel and Training Groups 


In previous years, compilation of AMA’s annual directory of local personnel and training 
groups was somewhat hampered by the fact that many groups held their annual elections 
after the January-February issue of Personnet had closed for press. 

This disadvantage has, it is hoped, been overcome by postponing publication until the 
March-April issue, in which the directory will be published in the future. 

Every effort has been made to bring this 1960 edition completely up to date. Any groups 
that may have inadvertently been omitted should notify the Editors, so that arrangement 
can be made to include them in future editions. 


PERSONNEL GROUPS 


Alabama 


The Personnel Association of Birmingham. President, Luther W. Hallmon, Ingalls Iron 
Works Co., P.O. Box 2632, Birmingham, Ala.; Vice Presidents, Sam Phelps and Terry 
Rice; Recording Secretary, Larry Sims; Corresponding Secretary, John Dangler; Treasurer, 
Burke Leonard. Meets monthly. 


Arizona 


Phoenix Personnel Management Association. President, John H. Holland; Vice President, 
Wayne L. Horvitz; Secretary, Richard J. Hennessey, 1229 N. Ist St., Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Treasurer, Earl W. Neidlinger. Meets monthly. 

Tucson Personnel & Management Club. President, H. T. Timmermans; Vice President, 
E. G. Logan; Secretary, Rose L. Waggoner, P.O. Box 1911, Tucson, Ariz.; Treasurer, 
James Kingston. Meets monthly. 


Arkansas 


The Personnel Association of Arkansas, P.O. Box 902, Little Rock, Ark. President, Dan 
Woods; Vice President, Irvin W. Matthews, Jr.; Secretary-Treasurer, Frank J. Duff. Meets 
monthly. 


California 


+Bay Area Personnel Women. President, Sue Heymann; Vice President, Margaret Lucas; 
Secretary, Eleanor F. Hitchings, Training Supervisor, Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., 216 
Pine St., San Francisco 4, Calif.; Treasurer, Erla MacMillan. Meets monthly. Personnel- 
Itles. 

California Personnel Management Association, Fifth Floor, Farm Credit Bldg., 2180 Milvia 


+ Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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St., Berkeley 4, Calif. President, William J. Stephens; Vice Presidents, T. M. Craig, Charles 
H. Sondhaus, B. M. Carlson, Thomas H. Larkin; Secretary-Manager, Everett Van Every. 
Meets monthly. Personnel News Bulletin, Industrial Relations Letter, Wage & Salary 
Reporter, Western Personnel Management & Industrial Relations Directory, and Manage- 
ment Reports. 

County Personnel Administrators’ Association of California, President, John James; Vice 
President, William L. Goggin; Secretary-Treasurer, Mahlon Turner, Court House, Ven- 
tura, Calif. Meets three times a year. 

Insurance Personnel Management Association. President, Richard T. Bergsund; Vice Presi- 
dent, Richard W. Drewes; Secretary, Thora Goddard, Commercial Union Group, 315 
Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif.; Treasurer, Martin R. Sorenson. Meets monthly. 
Bulletin. 

Personnel Management Association of San Diego. President, Gordon F. Belgum; Vice Presi- 
dents, Mrs. Dorothy Slough and Clayton G. Swanson; Secretary, Mrs. Ruth R. Hand- 
ley, Scripps Institution of Oceanography, 8602 La Jolla Shores Dr., La Jolla, Calif.; Treas- 
urer, G. Joseph Graham. Meets monthly. Bulletin. 

+Personnel Women’s Group of Los Angeles. President, Dorothy Stewart, Personnel Man- 
ager, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Boyle Retail Store, 2650 E. Olympic, Los Angeles 54, Calif.; 
Secretary, Mrs. Lois Dewey; Treasurer, Margaret Manley; Program and Publicity Chair- 
man, Mary Tewksbury; Membership Chairman, Lois Wilen. Meets monthly. 

Sacramento Personnel Association. President, Tom Carwardino; Vice Presidents, Roger Mon- 
roe and Marshall Ashton; Corresponding Secretary, Margaret McRae; Recording Secre- 
tary, Margaret Funai; Treasurer, Ray Perryman, Placement Office, Sacramento State Col- 
lege, 6000 J St., Sacramento 19, Calif. Meets monthly. 

Santa Barbara Personnel Association, P.O. Box 786, Santa Barbara, California. Chairman, 
Howard F. Trotter; Vice Chairman, Alfred G. Bella; Secretary, Mrs. Gertrude Beckwith 
MacMillan; Treasurer, Edwin Weisman. Meets monthly. Santa Barbara Wage and Salary 
Survey. 

Santa Clara Valley Personnel Association. President, F. T. Dowd; Vice President, James 
Flood; Secretary, Mrs. Betty Bell, General Delivery, Moffett Field, Calif.; Treasurer, 
J. W. Nesbitt. Meets monthly. 

Stockton Area Personnel Council, 732 E. Main St., Stockton 2, Calif. President, Irwin Cohn; 
Vice President, Arthur M. Kezer; Secretary-Treasurer, B. E. Young. Meets monthly. 


Colorado 


Denver Personnel Club. President, Jack Jacobson; Vice President, Philip Kronenberger; 
Secretary, Nancy O’Dell, 2441 Broadway, Denver 5, Colo.; Treasurer, Elizabeth Hille. 
Meets monthly. The Club Reporter. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut Personnel Association. President, Douglas W. Loring; Vice President, Raymond 
S. Mann; Secretary, Gilbert F. Berry, Royal McBee Corp., 150 New Park Ave., Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Treasurer, R. A. Meyer. Meets bi-monthly. 

Eastern Connecticut Personnel Council. President, H. P. Lucas; Vice President, William Van 
Horn; Secretary-Treasurer, Albert Surdan, Plastic Film, Plainfield, Conn. Meets three 
times a year. 


+ Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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Groton-New London Personnel Group. Chairman, John R. McDonald, Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., Groton, Conn. Meets bi-monthly. 

Hartford Manufacturers Personnel Group, 612 Capitol Ave., Hartford 6, Conn. President, 
James F. Luby; Vice President, Joseph E. Larochelle. Meets bi-monthly. 

Northeastern Connecticut Personnel Association. President, John Chapman; Vice President, 
Henry Sufleski; Secretary, Bernard Pockoski, Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Co., Danielson, 
Conn.; Treasurer, Arthur Goven; Statistician, Michael Ben. Meets bi-monthly. 

Personnel Group-Norwalk Manufacturers Council. Chairman, Thomas Barry; Vice Chair- 
man, William Patterson; Secretary, Sherwood H. Prothero, Norwalk Manufacturers Coun- 
cil, Frost Bldg., Frost Ave., Norwalk, Conn. Meets monthly. 

The Bridgeport Training Council, c/o The Manufacturers Association, 211 State St., Bridge- 
port 3, Conn. President, John A. Bullard; Vice President, Frederick Smith; Secretary, 
Chester B. Rowley; Treasurer, Harmon E. Snoke. Meets monthly. 

The Personnel Association of the Stamford-Greenwich Management Council, 308 At- 
lantic St., Stamford, Conn. President, Carroll Caffrey; Vice President, Robert Wastrom; 
Secretary, Dean Brossman; Treasurer, Charles R. Farrell. Meets monthly. 


Delaware 


Labor Relations Group, Manufacturers’ Section, Delaware State Chamber of Commerce, 
Inc., 1112-14 King St., Wilmington 1, Del. Chairman, Wayland F. Slayton; Vice Chair- 
man, C. E. McFeely, Jr.; Secretary, P. F. Guerke. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Management Group, Manufacturers’ Section, Delaware State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Inc., 1112-14 King St., Wilmington 1, Del. Chairman, Dr. V. Ernestine Moore; 
Vice Chairman, Leroy V. Scott; Secretary, P. F. Guerke. Meets monthly. 


Florida 


Central Florida Personnel Association, P.O. Drawer 1347, Winter Park, Fla. President, Albert 
H. Chubb; Vice President, William Godwin; Secretary, Arlene Berger; Treasurer, W. L. 
Moore. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Administration Association of Central Florida. President, R. L. Jones; Vice Presi- 
dent, W. E. Stephenson; Secretary-Treasurer, P. R. Wagner, Jr., Tampa Electric Com- 
pany, P.O. Box 111, Tampa 1, Fla. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Greater Miami. President, Helen Correia, P.O. Box 4846, Miami 
29, Fla.; Vice President, Charles Waln; Secretary, Bernice E..Conti; Treasurer, Bruno 
Stein. Meets monthly. 


Georgia 


Personnel Club of Atlanta, Y.M.C.A., 145 Luckie St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. President, J. Sam 
Lamb; Vice Presidents, Jane Anderson and Fletcher D. Rodgers; Secretary, Marie J. Mc- 
Entire; Executive Secretary, Fred M. McCord; Historian, Betty Johnson; Treasurer, 
J. E. Cutcliff. Meets monthly. Program & Calendar of Events; The Personnel Touch. 


Illinois 


Aurora Personnel Association, 417 Garfield Ave., Aurora, Ill. President, Phil Miller; Vice 
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President, Russ Kempiners; Secretary, Ronald Oakman; Treasurer, Adolph Castens. 
Meets monthly. 

Bloomington-Normal Personnel Council. President, Robert Van Winkle; Vice President, 
James McClea; Secretary-Treasurer, Robert Chambers, Ralston Purina Co., Olive & Euclid 
Sts., Bloomington, II]. Meets monthly. 

Chicago Chapter, Personnel Management Division of the Society for the Advancement of 
Management, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. General Chairman, Dr. Louise T. 
Paine; Membership Chairman, B. Rubin; Secretary, Herbert B. Lupescu. Meets monthly. 
Advanced Management. 

College and University Personnel Association. President, Orie E. Myers, Jr.; Executive Secre- 
tary, Donald E. Dickason, 809 S. Wright St., Champaign, IIl.; Secretary-Treasurer, Ed- 
ward A. Jackson. Meets annually. CUPA Journal; CUPA Newsletter. 

East Side Industrial Relations Association. President, Richard Bromley; Vice President, 
W. J. Selfridge; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Mary C. Coughlin, Obear-Nester Glass Co., 
20th & Broadway, East St. Louis, Ill. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Chicago, 33 S. Clark St., Chicago 3, Ill. President, I. M. 
Lieberman; Vice President, Fenton W. Holm; Secretary, Hazel I. Stevenson; Treasurer, 
Glenn W. Ramshaw. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Decatur. President, Orville D. Allinson; Vice President, 
Thomas L. Harding; Secretary, Robert L. Emmons, P.O. Box 1030, Decatur, IIl.; Treas- 
urer, Robert Kowa. Meets monthly. 

Midwest Compensation Association. President, Jay E. Parker; Vice President, R. V. Under- 
wood; Secretary, Mrs. Helen Smith, Wage & Salary Administrator, Argonne National 
Laboratory, P.O. Box 299, Lemont, Ill.; Treasurer, Robert J. Pauly. Meets semi-annually. 
Newsletter. 

Peoriarea Personnel Club. President, Robert Brower; Secretary-Treasurer, C. Russell Crouch, 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse Company, 2301 N.E. Adams St., Peoria, Ill. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Springfield. President, Edwin N. Gwin; Vice President, Elmer V. 
Howard; Secretary, John E. Hood, Sangamo Electric Co., 1301 N. 11 St, Springfield, 
Ill.; Treasurer, Bernard L. Hart. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Directors Group, 329 E. Court St., Kankakee, Ill. President, Thomas Rosco; 
General Chairman, Roy Robinson; Treasurer, James Brown. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Management Association. President, Cecil F. Scarratt; Vice President, Thomas H. 
Prost; Secretary, Ruth H. Nielsen, 2549 W. 63 St., Chicago 29, Ill.; Treasurer, Raymond 
W. Ohm. Meets monthly. Information and Education Bulletin; Office & Salary Wage 
Survey. 


Public Personnel Association, 1313 E. 60 St., Chicago 37, Ill. President, Joseph W. Haw- 
thorne. Meets annually. Journal; Public Personnel Review; Newsletter. 


Chapters: 


Southern California Chapter (No. 2), PPA. President, Stewart Marsh; Vice President, 
Alexander Alpert; Secretary, Frances Byrne, L. A. County Civil Service Commission, 501 
N. Main St., Los Angeles 12, Calif.; Treasurer, Doris Spolander. Meets monthly. 

Albany, New York Chapter (No. 5), PPA. President, Robert P. Mayer; Vice President, 
Herbert Simon; Secretary, Ellen Parser, NYS Dept. of Commerce, 112 State St., Albany 7, 
N. Y.; Treasurer, John R. Allen, Jr. Meets monthly. 

Metropolitan New York Chapter (No. 7), PPA, Room 612, Federal Bldg., Christopher St., 
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New York 14, N. Y. President, John Foster; Secretary, H. Bach. Meets five times a year. 

Metropolitan Philadelphia Chapter (No. 8), PPA. President, Helene Alexander; Vice Presi- 
dent, Ervin Davis; Secretary, Jane W. Edmiston, Administrative Services Officer, Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art, Philadelphia 1, Penna.; Treasurer, Lenora R. Fine. Meets 
monthly. 

Georgia Chapter (No. 9), PPA. President, Mrs. Martha C. Power; Vice President, Reese E. 
Theus; Secretary-Treasurer, Charles T. Martin, Compensation Officer, Atlanta Regional 
Post Office Dept., 404 Federal Annex, Atlanta 3, Ga. Meets monthly. 

Metropolitan Toronto Chapter (No. 10), PPA. President, W. J. Halka; Vice President, 
M. G. Taylor; Secretary, Mrs. E. Etchen, Apt. 210, 291 Ave. Rd., Toronto, Ont. Meets 
bi-monthly. Newsletter. 

Ottawa, Ontario, Canada Chapter (No. 11), PPA. President, Rex D. Boyd; Vice President, 
J. A. Murray; Secretary, Kathleen Costello, Personnel Div., Dept. of Trade and Com- 
merce, Wellington St., Ottawa, Canada; Treasurer, John S. Lamont. Meets monthly. 

New Brunswick Chapter (No. 13), PPA. President, Edward B. Fitzgerald, Assistant Dist. 
Administrator, Dept. Veterans’ Affairs, P.O. Box 1406, St. John, N. B.; Vice President, 
G. Wilfred Crandlemire; Secretary, Paul D. Hatt; Treasurer, Ralph Jackson. Meets 
quarterly. 

San Francisco Bay Area Chapter (No. 14), PPA. President, Harry Albert; Vice President, 
John M. Selig; Secretary-Treasurer, Lewis B. Perry, Jr., Personnel Manager, Campus 
Personnel Office, University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. Meets bi-monthly. 

Puerto Rico Chapter (No. 16), PPA. President, Antonio Cuevas Viret; Vice President, Luis 
Homero Rodriguez; Secretary-Treasurer, Maria Rosario de Ramirez, Calle Fortaleza, #55, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. Meets quarterly. Newsletter. 

Greater Vancouver Chapter (No. 17), PPA. President, John Monk; Vice President, George 
Gregory; Secretary, Walter Robertson, Civil Service Comm., 1110 W. Georgia, Vancouver 
5, B. C.; Treasurer, Elmer Barnes. Meets monthly. Public Personnel Review and News- 
letter. 

North Carolina Chapter (No. 18), PPA. President, J. F. Snider; Vice President, R. M. 
Sisk; Secretary, Mrs. Ruth B. Cowan, Office of City Manager, City Hall, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Treasurer, Mrs. Sally McPherson. Meets semi-annually. 

Colorado Chapter (No. 19), PPA. President, Harold Rosen; Vice President, Donna S. Jones, 
Secretary, Dolores C. Renze, State Museum, East 14 & Sherman, Denver, Colo.; Treas- 
urer, James B. May. Meets monthly. 

Central Regional Conference, PPA. Chairman, Charles S. Weber, Michigan Civil Service 
Comm., 300 Lewis Cass Bldg., Lansing 13, Mich.; Vice Presidents, Loyd Hunt and 
Gessner A. Brown; Secretary-Treasurer, John W. Proctor. Meets annually. 

Eastern Regional Conference, PPA. Chairman, J. Earl Kelly; Vice Chairman, W. E. Mc- 
Carthy; Secretary, Robert V. Metcalfe, Ontario Dept. of Transport, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada; Treasurer, Ralph P. Shaw, Jr. Meets annually. 

Southern Regional Conference, PPA. Chairman, J. Stanley Frazer; Vice Chairmen, Carl H. 
Butler, Jr. and Jack H. Foster; Secretary-Treasurer, E. A. Shelley, Director of Personnel, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tenn. Meets annually. 

Western Regional Conference, PPA. Chairman, Harry P. Petrie; Vice Chairmen, William B. 
Webster and Donald S. Macrae; Secretary, Frances Byrne, L. A. County Civil Service 
Comm., 501 N. Main St., Los Angeles 12, Calif.; Treasurer, Doris V. Spolander. Meets 
annually. 

Southern Cook County Industrial Club, 111th St. Y.M.C.A., 4 E. 111th St. Chicago III. 
President, J. Paul Gibbs; Vice President, William A. Blake; Program Chairman, Karl 
Klein; Secretary-Treasurer, Robert H. Freitag. Meets monthly. 
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Indiana 


+Association of Personnel Women of Indianapolis. President, Mrs. Leona M. Edwards; Vice 
President, Marcella West; Secretary, Mrs. Mildred Elsea, Personnel Assistant, Grain Deal- 
ers Mutual Insurance Co., 1752 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind.; Treasurer, Juanita 
McGraw. Meets monthly. Yearbook; Newsletter. 

Calumet Area Personnel Association. President, H. W. Sommers, Vice President, E. P. Le- 
hocky; Secretary-Treasurer, J. E. Shipp, P.O. Box 750, Whiting, Ind. Meets monthly. 

Evansville Personnel Club, 119 Locust St., Evansville 8, Ind. President, Drew Colvard; 
Vice President, William C. Phelps; Secretary-Treasurer, N. L. Kniese. Meets monthly. 

Fort Wayne Personnel and Industrial Relations Association. President, Robert H. Sauer; 
Vice Presidents, Robert L. Eastman, Tokheim Corporation, 1602 Wabash Ave., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and Harry G. Counsman; Secretary-Treasurer, D. Wade Lemna. Meets 
monthly. 

Goshen Industrial Club. President, J. W. Redsecker; Secretary-Treasurer, Walter Steiger, 
Goshen Rubber Company, Inc., 1521 S. 10 St., Goshen, Ind. Meets semi-monthly. 

Indiana Personnel Association. President, Charles E. Slater; Vice Presidents, Charles E. 
Small and S. Joseph Mooney; Secretary-Treasurer, F. Lynn Cason, 322 Memorial Center, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. Meets annually. 

Richmond Personnel Association. President, Donald Platt; Vice President, Mrs. Mildred 
Lindley; Secretary-Treasurer, Birdice Norris, Indiana Employment Security Division, 13 S. 
4 St., Richmond, Ind. Meets monthly. ° 


Keokuk Personnel Forum. President, Howard Gordon; Vice President, John Bradley, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Russell McKray, lowa State Employment Office, Keokuk, Iowa; Chair- 
man Program Committee, Bob Vandenberg. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Managers Committee, Manufacturers Bureau, Cedar Rapids Chamber of Com- 
merce. Chairman, W. J. Rogers, c/o Iowa National Mutual Ins. Co., 518 2nd Ave., S.E., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Vice Chairman, William Doud; Program Chairman, Marion L. 
Jones; Secretary-Treasurer, Jane Zuidema. Meets semi-monthly. 


Kentucky 


Louisville Personnel Association, P.O. Box 1535, Louisville, Ky. President, Fred F. Hosley; 
Vice President, Frederick L. Stout, Jr.; Secretary, Dale R. Detlefs; Treasurer, Joseph W. 
Kilroy. Meets monthly. 


Louisiana 

Metropolitan Shreveport Personnel Association. President, Don Wiegel; Vice President, 
Archie Singletary, Box 1115 Shreveport, La.; Secretary, Jessie Le Blanc. Meets monthly. 

Maine 


Associated Industries of Maine Personnel Association, 154 State St., Augusta, Me. Presi- 
dent, John M. Conley, Jr.; Secretary, B. Morton Havey. Meets quarterly. 


+ Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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Maryland 


Personnel Administration Association of Baltimore, Inc. President, A. E. Makoski; Vice 
Presidents, F. E. King; J. E. Hlavin; J. F. Silber, Jr.; Secretary, S. H. Patterson, The 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson 4, Md.; Treasurer, T. J. Boyle. Meets monthly. 


Massachusetts 


Greater Lowell Personnel Council. Chairman, James J. Gaffney, Jr.; Assistant Chairman, 
Robert J. Harding; Secretary-Treasurer, Andrew Jenkins, Sr., Personnel Manager, United 
Elastic Corp., 200 Market St., Lowell, Mass. Meets monthly. 

North Shore Personnel Association. President, Chester Brown, Jr.; Vice President, Fred 
Arno; Secretary, Mrs. Jennie Nelson, CBS Electronics, 100 Endicott St., Danvers, Mass.; 
Treasurer, Philip H. Brown. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Managers Club of the Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce, 125 High Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. President, James M. Jagger; Vice President, Roswell L. Derby; Execu- 
tive secretary, Thomas L. McGrath. Meets monthly. 

The Women’s Personnel Club of Boston. President, Anna M. Hanson; Vice President, Eliza- 
beth Scullame; Secretary, Elena M. Volante, Ass’t. to Industrial Relations Dir., New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co., Boston, Mass.; Treasurer, Mary E. Harrington. Meets 
monthly. 


Michigan 


American Society for Personnel Administration. President, Jack Linzie; Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, Paul L. Moore, Kellogg Center, East Lansing, Mich.; Vice Presidents, David Harris 
and Theo. K. Mitchelson; Secretary-Treasurer, Christine R. Winston. Meets monthly. 
The Personnel Administrator. 


Chapters: 


Akron Area Chapter, ASPA. President, Paul Jacobs; Vice President, W. J. McLarty; Secre- 
tary, Betsy J. Frost, Pers. Mgr., Nat'l. Rubber Mach. Co., 47 W. Exchange St., Akron 8, 
Ohio; Treasurer, Robert C. Culver. Meets monthly. 

Battle Creek Area Chapter, ASPA. President, Rex Garrison, Clark Equipment Company, 
24 St. Battle Creek, Mich.; Vice President, Emmett Harrington; Secretary, James W. 
Burns. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Blair County. President, Nelson Gault; Vice President, 
Frank Ayers; Secretary-Treasurer, Wesley Lingenfelter, Personnel Mgr., New Enterprise 
Stone & Lime Co., Inc., New Enterprise, Penna. Meets monthly. 

Bronx Personnel Society. President, Jack L. Walker; Vice President, Robert E. Slauenwhite; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Louis Grodsky, Manpower, Inc., 2817 3rd Ave., Bronx, N. Y. Meets 
monthly. 

Charlottesville Personnel Association. President, F. H. Addington; Secretary-Treasurer, P. M. 
Lewis, 417 W. Main St., Charlottesville, Va. Meets monthly. 

Chicago Society of Personnel Administrators. President, Donald J. Kallin; Vice Presidents, 
Peter J. Salvato, William J. Hindman, and Phyllis B. Erwin; Secretary, Fred H. Brown, 
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Bowman Dairy Company, 140 W. Ontario St., Chicago 10, Ill.; Treasurer, John B. Ver- 
non. Meets monthly. 

The Cincinnati Personnel Association. President, Joseph E. Bell; Vice President, Frank A. 
Peluso; Secretary, Harry F. Anderson, Gibson Art Company, 2100 Section, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Treasurer, Freeman Morgan, Jr. Meets monthly. 

Columbia Basin Chapter, ASPA. President, C. A. Vedder; Vice President, W. A. Shanks; 
Secretary, Mary Ogston, General Electric Co., 501 Cottonwood, Richland, Wash.; Treas- 
urer, M. R. Adair. Meets monthly. 

Columbia Personnel Club. President, John Stewart; Vice President, Fred H. Boyd; Secretary, 
Vernon W. Fairman, S. C. State Security Comm., 1115 Calhoun St., Columbia, S. C.; 
Treasurer, Susan Spruiell. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Society of Columbus. President, Mrs. Emma Lou Geus; Vice President, Sidney 
Isaacs; Secretary, Lois M. Johnston, Personnel Director, Children’s Hospital, Livingston 
at 17th, Columbus 5, Ohio; Treasurer, Ray Wehner. Meets monthly. 

Hamilton Personnel Association. President, Adrian Siereveld; Vice President, John Gavur- 
nik; Secretary, Robert Creagmile, Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton, 545 N. Third St., Hamilton, 
Ohio; Treasurer, Daniel Hobbs. Meets monthly. 

Jacksonville Chapter, ASPA. President, Joseph D. Kelly; Vice President, Bobby C. Reid; 
Secretary, R. Millard Oliphant, Gulf Life Insurance Co., 124 W. Ashley St., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Treasurer, Robert McAloon. Meets monthly. 

The Jamestown Personnel Association. President, F. H. Tomlinson; Vice President, Richard 
G. Hypes; Secretary, Glen D. Sheats, Hope’s Windows, Inc., Jamestown, N. Y.; Treas- 
urer, Charles P. Dean. Meets monthly. 

The Personnel Management Association of Greater Kansas City. President, Ella Mae Hyde; 
Vice President, Lyle H. Laughlin; Secretary, Virgil S. Hanson, Spencer Chemical Co., 
610 Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; Treasurer, Jack Baird. Meets monthly. 

Lansing Area Chapter, ASPA. President, Daniel Bodwin; Vice President, Ivan Estes; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Robert Harley, Personnel Director, Mich. National Bank, 123 W. Allegan, 
Lansing, Mich. Meets monthly. 

La Salle College Evening Division Industrial Relations Society. President, Francis J. Cola- 
han; Vice President, John K. Held; Secretary, Joseph H. Keough, Jr., La Salle College 
Eve. Div., Olney Ave. & 20th St., Philadelphia, Penna.; Treasurer, William Haines. Meets 
monthly. 

Lima Personnel Managers Association. President, Richard Rohrig; Vice President, John 
Walters; Secretary, Helen Lackey, Board of Education, Lima, Ohio. Meets monthly. 

Long Island Personnel Club, P.O. Box 175, Long Island City 1, N. Y. President, Herbert J. 
Reis; Vice President, Christine Lawrence; Secretary, Mrs. Esther Fingerhut; Treasurer, 
John Thorsen. Meets monthly. 

Personnel and Industrial Relations Association, Inc. President, William E. Lee; Vice Presi- 
dent, Carl J. Kaiser; Secretary, Clarence Eliason, Jr., 6121 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, 
Calif.; Treasurer, Jack J. Edwards. Meets monthly. 

Middletown Personnel Association. President, Herbert C. Phelan; Vice President, Donald 
Maley; Secretary-Treasurer, Robert Zenzinger, Sorg Paper Co., 901 Manchester Ave., 
Middletown, Ohio. Meets monthly. 

Metropolitan New York Chapter, ASPA. President, Lazarus H. Breiger; Vice President, 
James B. Turner; Secretary, Norman White, Chas. Bruning Co., 125 North St., Teter- 
boro, N. J.; Treasurer, Sheldon Williams. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Omaha. President, Glenn R. Wilson; Vice President, Grant H. 
Headley; Secretary-Treasurer, Lois M. Kirch, Central States Health & Life Co. of Omaha, 
504 S. 18 St., Omaha, Nebr. Meets monthly. 
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Philadelphia Chapter, ASPA. President, John E. Christ; Vice Presidents, Dorothy Masterman, 
John W. Cox, and Owen B. Paxton; Secretary, Douglas M. Robins, Franklin Institute, 
20 St. & Parkway, Philadelphia 3, Penna.; Treasurer, Harry S. Vila. Meets monthly. 

Richmond Area Chapter, ASPA. President, Mrs. Christine Winston; Vice President, Don A. 
Hunziken; Secretary-Treasurer, William D. Roberts, State Planters Bank of Commerce & 
Trust, 94 & Main Sts., Richmond 4, Va. Meets monthly. 

South Bend-Mishawaka Personnel Association. President, Mary Ford; Vice President, Donald 
J. Balthazor; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Helen Rudolph, St. Joseph Hospital, 811 E. Madison 
St., South Bend, Ind. Meets monthly. 

Springfield Personnel Association. President, H. B. Davis; Vice President, James Langston; 
Secretary-Treasurer, R. W. McClendon, Kraft Foods, 2035 E. Bennett, Springfield, Mo. 
Meets monthly. 

St. Joseph’s College Student Chapter, ASPA. President, Paul R. Abel; Vice President, Daniel 
J. McLaughlin; Secretary, Vincent N. Caton, 5916 Cedar Ave., Philadelphia 43, Penna.; 
Treasurer, Francis A. Majewski. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Club of Greater St. Louis. President, Walter R. Klostermeier; Vice Presi- 
dents, A. F. Dmaes, Jr. and George R. Koons; Secretary, Robert W. Smith, Emerson Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., 8100 Florissant, St. Louis 36, Mo.; Treasurer, Vernon W. Pitcher. Meets 
monthly. 

Terre Haute Personnel Club. President, Ned A. Bush, Jr.; Vice President, Joseph G. Bushur; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Leroy M. Todd, American Can Co., One Sycamore St., Terre Haute, 
Ind. Meets monthly. 

Twin Cities Personnel Managers Association. President, Merlin Landberg; Vice President, 
Lawrence W. Binger; Secretary, Nadine LeClare, Warner Hardware Company, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn.; Treasurer, Howard L. Knous. Meets monthly. 

Washington Personnel Association. President, C. Calvert Hines, Jr.; Vice Presidents, Luther 
S. Beale and Richard D. Early; Secretary, Elizabeth A. Plack, Wash. Hospital Ctr., 110 
Irving St., N.W., Washington 10, D. C.; Treasurer, Lawrence F. Beck. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Wisconsin. President, Clarence R. Seybold; Vice Presi- 
dent, John Bullock; Secretary, Edward L. Brenk, Cornell Paperboard Prod. Co., 1514 E. 
Thomas Ave., Milwaukee 11, Wisc.; Treasurer, Chester J. Niles. Meets monthly. 

Detroit Personnel Management Association, 3845 W. 8 Mile Rd., Detroit 21, Mich. Presi- 
dent, Howard Bovee; Vice President, David Moon; Secretary, Kenneth B. Porter; Treas- 
urer, Jack Matheus. Meets monthly. 

Grand Rapids Personnel Council. President, L. K. Fork; Vice President, Jack Crawford; 
Secretary, Cladd Graham, Michigan Employment Security Comm., 110-120 Lyon St. 
N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Treasurer, Jeanne Burkle. Meets monthly. 

Greater Muskegon Personnel Administrators Group, 872 Second St., Muskegon, Mich. 
President, J. B. Neel, Jr.; Vice President, W. M. Oliver; Secretary, R. J. Sumners. Meets 
monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Detroit. President, Jack Steinhelper; Vice Presidents, 
George Floridis and Richard Cox; Secretary, Robert J. Kinsella, Parke, Davis & Co., 
joseph Campau & River, Detroit 32, Mich.; Treasurer, Conrad Bielicki. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Group, Employers’ Association of Grand Rapids. Chairman, Ken 
Klever; Vice Chairman, Dale Miller; Secretary, Clark Caskey, Employers’ Ass’n. of 
Grand Rapids, 103 Pearl St., N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. Meets monthly. 

‘acks... [ndustrial Relations Association, 609 Reynolds Bldg., Jackson, Mich. President, John 

npbell; Vice President, Herbert Mayberry; Secretary-Treasurer, Carl Durkee. Meets 
moathly. 

{.2'amazoo Personnel Association. President, Richard L. Boyd, 151 E. Michigan Ave., Indus- 
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trial State Bank, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Vice President, Donald Johnson; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Stan Kelley. Meets semi-monthly. 

Northeast Personnel Group. N. Ziegler, Industrial Relations Director, Woodall Industries 
Inc., 7565 E. McNichols Rd., Detroit 34, Mich. Meets semi-monthly. 

Personnel Women of Detroit. President, Gretchen Saam; Vice President, Betty Dain; Secre- 
tary, Janet Allington, Standard Accident Insurance Co., 640 Temple St., Detroit 32, 
Mich.; Treasurer, Jane Kay. Meets monthly. 

Southwestern Michigan Personnel Round Table. President, Walter Gerbel; Vice President, 
W. W. Jones; Secretary-Treasurer, Richard W. Seel, Gast Manufacturing Corp., 2300 
M-139, Benton Harbor, Mich. Meets monthly. 


Mississippi 


Jackson Personnel Executives Association. President, Oscar Burris, Lamar Life Insurance Co., 
317 E. Capitol St., Jackson, Miss.; Vice President, James Cox, Jr.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. Emma Lee Tatum; Program Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy Lambert. Meets monthly. 


Missouri 


Personnel Research Forum, Inc. President, Merwin Anderson; Vice Presidents, George 
Beck and Walter Peck; Secretary, Harold D. Wedel, 4900 Oak St., Kansas City 12, Mo.; 
Treasurer, Karl Miller. Meets semi-monthly. 

+Personnel Women of Greater St. Louis. President, Mrs. Ethel H. Lewis; Vice President, 
Elizabeth Bruce; Recording Secretary, Dorothy Kelley; Corresponding Secretary, Louise 
Cummings, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 3600 N. Second St., St. Louis 7, Mo.; Treas- 
urer, Betty M. Bone. Meets monthly. 


Nebraska 


Lincoln Personnel Association. President, Mrs. Ann Holst; Vice President, Joe Cook; Secre- 
tary, Joe Hartley, Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Nebr.; Treasurer, Don 
Fahleson. Meets monthly. 

Omaha Industrial Management Club, 17 & Henry Sts., Omaha 2, Nebr. President, Donald 
L. Riege; Vice Presidents, Spencer C. Scott and Burtis B. Smith; Recording Secretary, 
Wilbur Evans; Treasurer, Donald Stevens. Meets monthly. 


New Hampshire 


Manchester Personnel Club, Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 57 Market St., Manchester, 
N. H. President, Herbert Hand; Vice President, Donald Clement; Secretary, Fred Bou- 
dreau; Treasurer, Arthur Hartnett, Jr. Meets monthly. 


New Jersey 


+Association of Personnel Women. President, Betty Lawson; Vice Presidents, Amelia Sesso 
and Ethel Henson; Secretary, Marjory Hays, Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., 240 So. Har- 
rison St., East Orange, N. J.; Treasurer, Helen Mountjoy. Meets monthly. 

Delaware Valley Personnel Association, P.O. Box 745, Trenton, N. J. President, L. Walter 


+ Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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Parker; Vice Presidents, H. E. Lindemann and Charles E. McQuade; Secretary, George J. 
Malmos; Treasurer, Frank S. Gorski. Meets monthly. 

Hudson County Personnel Association. President, Gene Geddings; Vice President, James Al- 
bera; Secretary-Treasurer, Charles A. Butler, 353 Danforth Ave., Jersey City, N. J. Meets 
monthly. 

North Jersey Wage and Salary Association. Chairman, Alvin Miller; Secretary-Treasurer, 
William Britt, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of New Jersey Hospitals. President, Jane Mullin, Morristown Memo- 
rial Hospital, Morristown, N. J.; Vice President, Elizabeth Doremus; Recording Secre- 
tary, Robert Dobbins; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Diana Malgeri; Treasurer, Leon 
Lewandoski. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Management Division, Passaic Chamber of Commerce. Chairman, Bert Sanders, 
Personnel-Manager, Shulton, Inc., Route 46, Clifton, N. J. Meets monthly. 

Princeton Personnel Association. President, Mrs. Margaret Nevin; Secretary-Treasurer, Ed- 
ward B. Acosta, Princeton Hospital, Princeton, N. J. Meets monthly. 


New York 


Brooklyn Management Club, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. President, Cyril F. Trinneer; 
Vice President, Donald C. Lum; Secretary-Treasurer, H. V. Gooderson. Meets monthly. 

Capital District Personnel Association, 74 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. President, W. L. Shimer; 
Vice President, Arthur L. Quinn; Executive Secretary, Robert M. Young; Treasurer, 
Henry Sollman. Meets monthly. 

Central New York Personnel Managers’ Association. President, Gene Hayes; Vice Presi- 
dents, T. R. Dockrell and W. A. LeFevre; Secretary, William O’Hara, General Electric 
Company, French Road, Utica, N. Y.; Treasurer, Joseph Roberts. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Buffalo. President, Thomas F. Nolan; Vice Presidents, 
Donald E. Taylor and Ralph P. Brighton; Secretary, Melvin R. Armstrong, General Mills, 
Inc., 54 S. Michigan Ave., Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Treasurer, Jack C. Rentschler. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Group, Industrial Management Council, 12 Mortimer St., Rochester 4, 
N. Y. President, John McConnell; Vice President, Gilbert H. Kirby; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Joseph M. Hanley. Meets weekly. 

Industrial Relations Group, Niagara Falls Area Chamber of Commerce, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Chairman, James R. Robinson; Vice Chairman, J. E. Fuller; Secretary, Charles B. Read; 
Treasurer, William J. Kovack. Meets monthly. 

Ithaca Personnel Association. President, Alpheus W. Smith; Vice President, Rowland J. 
Avery; Secretary, Gerald Barry, 110 Barrows St., Groton, N. Y.; Treasurer, Elmer F. 
Blomgren. Meets monthly. 

Management Development Forum. President, Leif O. Olsen; Vice Presidents, Hubert Clay 
and Edward E. Barry, Jr.; Secretary, George V. Moser, National Industrial Conference 
Board, 460 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Treasurer, A. Glenn Waters. Meets monthly. 

New York Personnel Management Association, 405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
President, Edward J. Palkot; Vice Presidents, Carlton M. Barlow and Bernard H. Kinzer; 
Secretary, Mae E. Fleming; Treasurer, William H. Gordon. Meets monthly. NYPMA 
Bulletin. 

Personnel Administrators. President, Morton C. Stevenson, Jr., New York State Banking 
Dept., 100 Church St., New York 7, N. Y.; Vice President, Charles Hoffman; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Anne Renzland. Meets monthly. The Piper. 
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+Personnel Club of New York, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. President, Ann L. 
Poling; Vice Presidents, Mrs. Linda R. Franklin and Margaret Sweeney; Secretary, Mary 
L. Dappert; Assistant Secretary, Mary W. Bastow; Treasurer, Helen L. Heeren. Meets 
monthly. Newsletter. 

Personnel Directors Association of Long Island. President, Alfred G. Raymond; Vice Presi- 
dent, Frank C. Mackay; Secretary, John V. Hicks, Instruments for Industry, Inc., Hicks- 
ville, N. Y.; Treasurer, John E. O’Hara. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Management Council, 351 S. Warren St., Syracuse 2, N. Y. President, Richard 
W. Tobin; Vice President, Donald E. Werner; Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas F. Ruck. 
Meets monthly. 

+Rochester Personnel Women. President, Mrs. Marianne Tucke; Vice President, Mrs. Betty 
Brownell; Secretary, Mrs. Dorothy Greenwood, Stromberg-Carlson Company, 100 Carl- 
son Rd., Rochester 3, N. Y.; Treasurer, Hazel Leake. Meets monthly. 

The Industrial Relations Workshop, Division of General Education, New York University, 
1 Washington Square, N., New York 3, N. Y. Chairman, T. M. Mannion; Vice Chair- 
man, Raymond B. Callahan; Secretary, Virginia Mowry; Director and Co-ordinator, 
Jules J. Justin. Meets monthly. 

Triple Cities Industrial Management Club, Y.M.C.A., 185 Washington St., Binghamton, 
N. Y. President, Walter Cook; Vice Presidents, Pat Dozier and Don Moran; Secretary- 
Treasurer, John C. Wheeler. Meets monthly. Bulletin. 

Westchester Personnel Management Association, Inc. President, Bryan J. MacDonald; 
Vice President, James Rice; Secretary, Robert Cronk, Nestle Company, White Plains, 
N. Y.; Treasurer, Alfred Gordon. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

White Plains Personnel Council. Chairman, Robert Cronk; Manager-Director, John C. 
Bailey, Chamber of Commerce, 193 Main St., White Plains, N. Y. Meets monthly. Annual 
Salary & Fringe Benefits Survey. 


North Carolina 


Fayetteville Area Personnel Council, c/o Social Security District Office, 150 Rowan St, 
Fayetteville, N. C. President, Harvey R. Nichol; Vice President, John Roberts; Secretary, 
Gilbert Ray; Treasurer, Maurice Downs. Meets monthly. 

Gaston Personnel Association. President, Bryan Hurd; Vice Presidents, Wayne Thompson 
and Ben Goforth; Secretary-Treasurer, Mack Anders, Jr., 804 Townsend Ave., Box 606, 
Gastonia, N. C. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of the Burlington Area. President, Garland King; Vice Presidents, 
Weddie Huffman and Robert Scruggs; Secretary-Treasurer, James Ferrell, Kayser-Roth 
Hosiery Co., Burlington, N. C. Meets monthly. 

' Raleigh-Wake Personnel Association. President, Alfred C. Schildkamp; Vice President, Lura 
M. Penny; Secretary, Margaret E. Haynes, Merit System Council, Mansion Park Bldg., 
Raleigh, N. C.; Treasurer, Arthur W. Brown. Meets monthly. 

Winston-Salem Personnel Association. President, William H. Reich; Vice President, James C. 
Parker, Jr.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. M. A. Temple, P.O. Box 1408, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. Meets monthly. 


Ohio 


Cleveland Personnel Association, c/o Marie Smiley, 400 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 


+ Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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14, Ohio. President, Roy E. Whale; Vice President, Joseph P Flemming; Secretary, Stanley 
R. Dunlap; Treasurer, John Cameron. Meets monthly. Strictly Personnel. 

Findlay Personnel Club. President, R. Eugene Slough; Vice President, William A. Dondero; 
Secretary-Treasurer, L. E. Wimer, c/o Porcelain Products Company, 225 N. Patterson St., 
Carey, Ohio. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Cleveland, 400 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. President, George Malone; Vice President, Paul W. Best; Secretary, J. W. Vanden 
Bosch. Meets monthly. 

International Association of Personnel Women. President, Mrs. Thelma Haven; Vice Presi- 
dents, Mrs. Hulda G. Lawrence and Anette M. Grosse; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
Mary R. Murray, Cleveland Graphite Bronze Div., Clevite Corp., 17000 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland 10, Ohio; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Dorothy M. Greenwood; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Wanda N. Cotner. Meets semi-annually. 

Lorain County Industrial Relations Association, 404 Lorain County Bank Bldg., Elyria, 
Ohio. Chairman, Dan H. Cooksey; Vice Chairman, Albert E. Slack; Member, Henry G. 
Keim; Executive Secretary, Coleman S. Christian. Meets monthly. Personnel Pointers. 

Miami Valley Personnel Association. President, J. F. McGee; Vice President, E. A. Gorham; 
Secretary, J. W. Semler, Master Electric Div., 200 Davis St., Dayton, Ohio; Treasurer, 
D. H. Blue. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Division, Alliance Area Chamber of Commerce. Chairman, Roderick Ruth; Vice 
Chairman, Robert Fitzgerald; Secretary-Treasurer, Glen Allen, Alliance Area Chamber 
of Commerce, 206 First National Bank Bldg., Alliance, Ohio. Meets monthly. 

+Personnel Women of Cleveland. President, Mrs. Jane Rohrbach; Vice President, Lynn Holl; 
Secretary, Edith Brokaw, Blue Cross Northeast Ohio, 2042 E. Ninth St. Cleveland 15, 
Ohio; Treasurer, Madeline Longenecker. Meets monthly. 

Stark County Personnel Association, Canton Chamber of Commerce, 229 Wells Ave., N.W., 
Canton 2, Ohio. President, John Markel; Vice President, Bob Parks; Secretary, N. P. 
Faulkner; Treasurer, Harry Karns. Meets monthly. Bulletin. 

The Toledo Personnel Managers’ Association, 5402 W. Bancroft St., Toledo 7, Ohio. Presi- 
dent, James D. McGee; Vice Presidents, W. W. Holman and D. M. Humphries; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Harry J. Baumker. Meets monthly. 

+Women’s Personnel Association of Cincinnati. President, Loraine Michael; Vice President, 
Mrs. Myra Thielen; Secretary, Lora J. Owens, 225 E. 4 St, Room 400, Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio; Treasurer, Mrs. Thelma Brady. Meets monthly. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City Personnel Association, 200 Skirvin Tower, Oklahoma City 2, Okla. Chair- 
man, W. N. Bobbitt; Vice Chairman, William H. Goodman; Secretary-Treasurer, Jack W. 
Byler. Meets monthly. 

Tulsa Personnel Group. President, Charles F. Harrison; Vice President, George C. Roth; 
Program Chairman, William J. Overton; Assistant Program Chairman, G. H. Farrimond, 
Kewanee Oil Company, 1401 S. Boulder, Tulsa, Okla. Meets monthly. 


Pennsylvania 


Chester County Industrial Relations Association. President, Joseph B. Simpson; Vice Presi- 
dent, Donald W. Shaw; Secretary, Mrs. Lois H. Barker, Milprint, Inc., Downingtown, 
Penna.; Treasurer, Charles M. Dannenberg. Meets monthly. 

Fort Washington Management Institute, Temple University Management Institute, Chel- 


+ Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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tenham Ave. and Sedgwick St., Philadelphia 50, Penna. President, George Grossman; Vice 
President, Mrs. Arlene Dabrow; Secretary, H. A. Stackman. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of McKean County. President, Walter Mullett, Dresser 
Mfg. Div., Bradford, Penna.; Vice President, Howard Baker; Secretary-Treasurer, George 
Tiffany. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Philadelphia. President, Donald S. Ziegler; Vice Presi- 
dents, Arthur R. Boyd, David P. Noonan, and William P. Callaghan; Secretary, William 
W. Dormon, Atlantic Refining Co., 260 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Penna.; Treasurer, 
Kathryn C. McDermott. Meets monthly. 

Management-Personnel Group of the Manufacturers Association of Berks County. Chair- 
man, Fred M. Howard; Vice Chairman, Francis J. Corrigan; Secretary, W. William Car- 
son, Jr., 121 North 8 St., Reading, Penna. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Northwestern Pennsylvania. President, R. E. Johnson; Vice Presi- 
dent, E. F. Mahon; Secretary, Mrs. E. Carpenter, W. T. Grant Co., 9th & Peach St., Erie, 
Penna.; Treasurer, C. H. Hess. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Management Association of North Philadelphia. President, John R. Campbell; 
Vice President, David W. Kyle; Secretary-Treasurer, Robert T. Hays, American Meter 
Co., Inc., 13500 Philmont Ave., Philadelphia, Penna. Meets monthly. 

Philadelphia Federal Personnel Council. Chairman, Joseph Crowley; Vice Chairman, Arthur 
Jones; Executive Secretary, Anna M. Saller, Administrative Officer, Third U.S. Civil 
Service Region, 705 U.S. Customhouse, Philadelphia 6, Penna. Meets quarterly. 

Pittsburgh Personnel Association, 320 Park Building—355 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 
President, Eugene F. Foubert; Vice Presidents, James D. Copeland and Clark C. Frame; 
Secretary, Dan J. Egan; Treasurer, Rudolph L. Ryan; Administrative Assistant, Mrs. Betty 
H. Little. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Silver Bay Club, Y.M.C.A., York, Penna. President, James R. Trimble; Vice President, James 
I. Quickle; Secretary, Raymond H. Oberdick. Meets monthly. 

Tri-County Personnel Association. President, R. T. Hendershot; Vice President, R. Clark 
Kessler; Secretary, R. L. Woodruff, Jr.; Treasurer, G. F. Simmons, King Fifth Wheel Co., 
P.O. Box 759, Wilkes-Barre, Penna. Meets monthly. 

+Women’s Personnel Group of Philadelphia. President, Mrs. Arlaine A. Rooney; Vice 
President, Mrs. Erma S. Zelley; Recording Secretary, Dorothy C. Timm; Corresponding 
Secretary, Margaret S. Bussom, The Fidelity Mutual Life Ins. Co., Parkway at Fairmount 
Ave., Philadelphia 1, Penna; Treasurer, Sallie W. Lannan. Meets monthly. WPG News. 


Rhode Island 


Personnel Managers Group, 33 Summer St., Pawtucket, R. I. Chairman, Frank Hannaway; 
Secretary, John J. Booth. Meets bi-monthly. 

The Personnel Executives’ Club of the Greater Providence Chamber of Commerce, P.O. 
Box 1337, Providence 1, R. I. President, Kenneth R. Brown; Vice President, Frederick S. 
Bristow; Secretary, Robert A. Peirce; Treasurer, E. Harris Howard, III. Meets monthly. 

Women’s Personnel Club of Rhode Island. President, Mrs. Georgianna E. Bennett; Vice 
President, Mary D. Basso; Secretary, Mrs. Helen M. Cronan, J. J. Newberry Co., 201-209 
Westminster St., Providence 3, R. I.; Treasurer, Esther Holmes. Meets monthly. 


South Carolina 


Anderson Area Personnel Club. President, M. E. MacDonald; Vice President, J. E. Allred; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Harold Madden, Abney Mills, Anderson, S. C. Meets monthly. 


+ Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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Columbia Personnel Club, 115 Calhoun St., Columbia, S. C. President, John Stewart; Vice 
President, Fred H. Boyd; Secretary, Vernon W. Fairman; Treasurer, Susan Spruiell. 
Meets monthly. 


Tennessee 


Bristol Personnel Associates. President, E. R. Manney, Sperry-Farragut Co., Bristol, Tenn.; 
Vice President, F. W. Nidiffer; Secretary, Ralph Rogers. Meets monthly. 

Chattanooga Industrial Personnel Club, 1517 Mitchell Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. President, 
Carl J. Lamberth; Vice President, Donald Macdonald; Secretary, J. Willard; Treasurer, 
James D. Robertson. Meets weekly. 

Memphis Industrial Personnel Council, Box 224, Memphis, Tenn. Chairman, Ed LaFleur; 
Vice Chairman, George Sneed; Secretary, O. Grant Duke. Meets semi-monthly. 


Texas 


Austin Personnel Association. President, Jay Wilson, P.O. Box 16, Austin, Tex.; Vice Presi- 
dent, Harmon Hodges; Secretary, Susie Kathleen Thompson; Treasurer, Mrs. Lois Park- 
house. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Big Spring Personnel & Management Association. President, L. K. Miller; Program Chair- 
man, Omer A. Williams; Secretary-Treasurer, Jack I. Davis, c/o First National Bank, Big 
Spring, Tex. Meets monthly. 

Dallas Personnel Association. President, Bill DeLee; Vice Presidents, George M. Smith, 
Chris Kelley, R. Bartling, and Jack Mynett; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Helena K. Robb, 
Sta. A., Box 4185, Dallas 8, Tex. Meets monthly. Horizon. 

East Texas Personnel Association. President, Charles E. Selecman; Vice President, S. J. 
Przywara; Secretary-Treasurer, E. L. Thaxton, R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., P.O. Box 2307, 
Longview, Tex. Meets monthly. 

E] Paso Personnel Manager’s Association. President, Milton J. Beinhorn; Vice Presidents, 
William B. Langley; Forrest E. Hewitt; Ted Pierce; Secretary, Clay McElroy, Standard 
Oil Co. of Texas, P.O. Box 862, El Paso, Tex.; Treasurer, Dudley Warren. Meets monthly. 

Fort Worth Personnel and Management Association, 4000 Winfield Ave., Fort Worth, Tex. 
President, Louis M. Denis; Vice Presidents, Leroy Schell and Robert Massey; Secretary, 
Pauline Jones; Treasurer, Fred Ennen. Meets monthly. The Permanogram. 

Panhandle Personnel Association. President, Charles V. Mercer; Vice President, Dwaine 
Mires; Secretary-Treasurer, Don L. Haley, Continental Carbon Co., 1400 W. Tenth Ave., 
Amarillo, Tex. Meets monthly. 

Waco Personnel and Management Association, P.O. Box 2030, Loop Highway, Waco, Tex. 
President, C. L. Morris; Vice Presidents, Robert M. Crow and Frank Cushing; Secretary, 
P. H. O’Donnell; Treasurer, J. B. Manning. Meets monthly. 


Virginia 


Personnel Association of Roanoke, P.O. Box 2129, Roanoke, Va. President, I. B. Peters; 
Vice President, H. T. Orville, Jr.; Secretary, I. W. Baughman; Treasurer, Howard Brown. 
Meets monthly. 


Washington 


Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association. President, James S. Don; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Alf. N. Larsen, 16925 32 St., N.E., Seattle 55, Wash. Meets semi-annually. 
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Chapters: 


Salem Chapter, PNPMA. President, Don Miles; Vice President, Neil McCue; Secretary, 
C. S. Thiede, Allstate Ins. Co., 198 Commercial St., Salem, Ore.; Treasurer, Henry Steven- 
son. Meets monthly. 

Seattle Chapter, PNPMA. President, Merrill Street; Vice Presidents, Will Teller and Fred 
Huleen; Secretary, Mrs. Edith Kogenhop, I. Magnin & Co., Pine at Sixth Ave., Seattle 1, 
Wash.; Treasurer, Mrs. Marjorie Hannum. Meets monthly. Personnel Pointers; Personnel 
Panorama. 

Spokane Chapter, PNPMA. President, Roy P. Moller; Vice Presidents, Myron Weidman 
and Charles Lust; Secretary, William Akers, Personnel Officer, Fidelity Savings & Loan 
Association, W. 522 Riverside Ave., Spokane, Wash.; Treasurer, Mildred Gosselin. Meets 
monthly. 

Tacoma Chapter, PNPMA. President, Capt. Robert Myers; Vice Presidents, Stanley Bixel 
and Robert Stewart; Secretary, Hazel G. Kelly, 131 Perkins Bldg., Tacoma 2, Wash.; 
Treasurer, Jon Hupp. Meets monthly. 


Washington, D. C. 


Society for Personnel Administration. President, C. Mansel Keene; Executive Vice President, 
Robert L. Schultheis; Vice Presidents, Leland P. Deck and Paul M. Camp; Secretary, 
Vera J. Goodfriend, 715 G. St., N.W., Washington 1, D. C.; Treasurer, June Ayers. Meets 
eight times a year. Newsletter; SPA Journal. 


Chapters: 


Baltimore Chapter, SPA. President, Albert G. Kinsey; Vice Presidents, Louis Nemerofsky 
and Leroy Weeks; Secretary-Treasurer, William H. Sussman, 6705 Chisholm Dr., Balti- 
more, Md. Meets monthly. 

Boston Chapter, SPA. President, Raymond M. Fitzpatrick; Vice President, Mary A. Men- 
dum; Secretary-Treasurer, Grace H. Rockett, 4 Worcester St., Belmont 78, Mass. Meets 
monthly. 

Cincinnati Chapter, SPA. President, Raymond C. Claydon; Vice Presidents, Joseph T. 
Perry and James C. Taylor; Secretary, Marie Flournoy, Personnel Office, Sanitary Engi- 
neering Center, 4676 Columbia Parkway, Cincinnati 26, Ohio; Treasurer, Frank Bolton. 
Meets quarterly. 

Columbus Chapter, SPA. President, Lester V. Wetzbarger; Vice Presidents, Raymond M. 
Keane and Louis C. Zettler; Secretary, Nellie M. Roe, 4226 Broadview Rd., Gahanna, 
Ohio; Treasurer, Jane Ellis. Meets quarterly. 

Dayton Chapter, SPA. President, Dr. James L. Green; Vice Presidents, Timothy J. Danaher 
and William E. Hughes; Secretary, Helen E. Miller, 712 N. Detroit St., Xenia, Ohio; 
Treasurer, Margaret J. Zaus. Meets monthly. 

Denver Chapter, SPA. President, Joseph A. Nygren; Vice President, Arthur A. French; 
Secretary-Treasurer, James R. Rule, 2085 Dahlia St., Denver 7, Colo. Meets monthly. 

Greater E] Paso Chapter, SPA. President, Ross F. Swall; Vice President, William B. McAlab; 
Secretary, Rosemary Higdon, Civilian Personnel Officer, Wm. Beaumont Army Hospital, 
E] Paso, Tex.; Treasurer, Myron D. Hanson. Meets quarterly. 

Metropolitan New York Chapter, SPA. President, Martin E. Fisch; Vice President, Jerome 
Smith; Secretary-Treasurer, Catherine Regruto, Room 622, 641 Washington St., New 
York 14, N.Y. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Northern California Chapter, SPA, P.O. Box 2486, San Francisco, Calif. President, Kenneth 
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E. Dunn; Vice President, Dr. Jack F. Little; Secretary, Rosemary B. McLeod; Treasurer, 
Louise Gilmore. Meets quarterly. Newsletter. 

Northern Illinois Chapter, SPA. President, E. L. Haynor; Vice President, John W. Morgan; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Betty Behrens, Placement Officer, Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Downey, III. Meets bi-monthly. 

San Antonio Chapter, SPA. President, J. C. Richardson, Jr.; Vice President, Jefferson 
D. Coleman, Jr.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Becky Bononcini, 130 Greenhaven Dr., San 
Antonio 1, Tex. Meets quarterly. 

Washington Personnel Association. President, C. Calvert Hines, Jr.; Vice Presidents, Rich- 
ard D. Early, Richard B. Miller, and Luther S. Beale; Secretary, Elizabeth A. Plack, 
Personnel Director, Washington Hospital Center, 110 Irving St., Washington 10, D. C. 
Meets monthly. Bulletin. 


West Virginia 


Ohio Valley Chemical Plant Personnel Managers. President, M. E. Holder; Vice President, 
Jerry Hock; Secretary, A. B. Chesley, Personnel Superintendent, Mobay Chemical Co., 
New Martinsville, W. Va.; Treasurer, Leslie Jarrett. Meets monthly. 


Wisconsin 


Blackhawk Personnel Association. President, Thomas B. Jeffery; Vice President, Jerry Gan- 
non; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Van Galder, 1232 Evergreen Ave., Beloit, Wisc. 
Meets monthly. 

Personnel & Employment Managers Group, Northeast Wisconsin Industrial Ass’n., P.O. 
Box 362, Manitowoc, Wisc. Executive Director, Cliff McBride; President, Elmer Johansen; 
Vice President, Leslie Mangin; Secretary, Erwin Schwartz. Meets monthly. 

The Ozaukee Personnel Association. President, Paul S. Beno; Vice President, Homer A. 
Gillmann; Secretary, Ray J. Schreiner, Fromm Laboratories, Inc., R.R. 1, Grafton, Wisc.; 
Treasurer, Roy J. Weiner. Meets bi-monthly. 

Twin City Personnel Association. President, Larry Smits; Program Chairman, Walter Stom- 
mel; Secretary-Treasurer, James Powers, Bergstrom Paper Co., Neenah, Wisc. Meets 
monthly. 


Canada 


London & District Personnel Association. President, L. Morley; Vice President, M. McDoug- 
all; Secretary, F. Thawaiter, Somerville Co., London, Ontario; Treasurer, J. Hueston. 
Meets monthly. 

Montreal Personnel Association. President, W. L. Jacobsen; Vice President, L. A. Duchastel; 
Secretary-Treasurer, P. H. Burns, P.O. Box 515, Station “B,” Montreal, Quebec. Meets 
monthly. 

The Personnel Association of Toronto, Inc., 170 Bloor St., W., Toronto, Ontario. President, 
Herbert Hill; Vice Presidents, Ross L. Hart and E. F. L. Henry; Secretary-Manager, 
O. A. Petersen; Treasurer, C. G. Bourne. Meets monthly. P.4.T. Reporter. 

Women’s Personnel Group of Montreal. Chairman, Miss C. Scofield; Vice Chairman, Miss J. 
Walker; Secretary, Mrs. M. LeBel, Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 759 Victoria Square, 
Montreal, P. Q.; Treasurer, Miss H. E. Pratt. Meets monthly. 
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TRAINING GROUPS 


American Society of Training Directors, Inc., 2020 University Ave., Madison 5, Wisc. 
President, Robert B. Burr; Executive Vice President, Robert A. Graham; Executive 
Director, Gordon M. Bliss. Meets annually. Journal of ASTD. 


The following local groups occupy the status of affiliated chapters of the 
Society: 


Connecticut Chapter, ASTD. President, Kingsley B. Carpenter; Vice Presidents, Ralph M. 
Swenson, Jr. and Mrs. Theresa F. DeRosa; Secretary, Mrs. Dorothy L. Baller, Brown 
Thomson, Inc., 942 Main St., Hartford, Conn.; Treasurer, James S. Morse. Meets monthly. 

Massachusetts Chapter, ASTD. President, Malcolm V. Smith; Vice President, Robert C. 
Story; Secretary, Sylvia Carter, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 200 Berkeley 
St., Boston 17, Mass.; Treasurer, James F. Lynch. Meets monthly. 

Western Massachusetts Chapter, ASTD. President, John J. Phelan; Vice President, Paul E. 
Miller; Secretary, George T. Henderson, Employment Manager & Training Dir., Shawin- 
igan Resins Corp., Springfield 1, Mass.; Treasurer, Alfonse A. Albano. Meets monthly. 

Rhode Island Chapter, ASTD. President, Clarence E. Stoutenburgh; Vice President, Mrs. 
Margaret E. Mechan; Secretary, Miss M. Joyce Davidson, Providence Public Library, 150 
Empire St., Providence, R. I.; Treasurer, Howard L. Sylvester, Jr. Meets monthly. 

New Jersey Chapter, ASTD. President, Lorenz G. Schoebel; Vice Presidents, Alexander 
Mark and Charles G. Toth; Secretary, Vincent F. Warkala, Training Manager, Singer 
Manufacturing Co., 107 Trumbull St., Elizabeth, N. J.; Treasurer, Hartley W. Ferguson. 
Meets monthly. 

Industrial Training Council of New York State. President, Gordon S. Watts; Vice Presi- 
dents, Frank J. Fessenden and Harold B. Ford; Secretary-Treasurer, Leon S. Tunkel, 
New York State Education Dept., 23 S. Pearl St., Albany 7, N. Y. Meets annually. 

New York Metropolitan Chapter, Inc., ASTD. President, Charles D. Campbell; Vice Presi- 
dents, John F. Little and John D. Hersey; Secretary, Charles A. Denneen, Royal Globe 
Insurance Group, 150 Williams St., New York 38, N. Y.; Treasurer, Harold B. Schmid- 
hauser. Meets monthly. 

Niagara Frontier Chapter, ASTD. President, Louis Vastola; Vice President, Frank L. Hus- 
ted; Secretary, Dr. Sidney J. Parnes, Director, Creative Education, Millard Fillmore 
College, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y.; Treasurer, H. Palmer Johnson. Meets 
monthly. 

Central Pennsylvania Chapter, ASTD. President, C. F. Fitz; Vice President, David A. 
Easton; Secretary-Treasurer, Arthur L. Coslett, Bell Telephone Co., 27 Miller St., Le- 
moyne, Penna. Meets bi-monthly. 

Pittsburgh Chapter, ASTD. President, G. Edward Weaver; Vice President, Frank M. Po- 
land; Secretary, Louis C. Fischer, Callery Chemical Company, 9600 Perry Hwy., Pitts- 
burgh 37, Penna.; Treasurer, Mrs. Annamae W. Norris. Meets monthly. 

Philadelphia Chapter, ASTD. President, Corwin Wickersham, Jr.; Vice President, Albert 
Moise; Secretary, Mrs. Dorothy Crumbaker, Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, 1401 
Arch St., Philadelphia 2, Penna.; Treasurer, John B. Lindsey. Meets monthly. 

Ontario Society of Training Directors. President, John A. Wainwright; Vice President, 
Jim M. Eaton; Secretary, Ken Purves, Supervisor, Staff Training; Confederation Life 
Association, 321 Bloor St., E., Toronto, Ontario, Canada; Treasurer, William Shewalter. 
Meets monthly. 

Washington, D. C. Chapter, ASTD. President, Dr. John P. Walsh; Secretary, Earl M. 
Bowler, U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. Meets monthly. 
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Florida Chapter, ASTD. President, Whit King; Vice President, Roy J. Calkins; Secretary- 
Treasurer, E. G. Holly, Director, Pensacola Vocational School, P.O. Box 1470, Pensacola, 
Fla. Meets monthly. 

Greater Atlanta Chapter, ASTD. President, Alfred R. Kinney, Jr.; Vice President, T. Jack 
Powell; Secretary, Mary Jane Phipps, Davison-Paxon & Company, 180 Peachtree St., At- 
lanta 1, Ga.; Treasurer, Gene A. Stanley. Meets monthly. 

Maryland Chapter, ASTD. President, Mrs. Mary Ratrie; Vice President, Alan J. Young; 
Secretary, Erma Sloop, The Martin Company, Mail No. L-502, Baltimore 3, Md.; Treas- 
urer, G. J. Semesky. Meets monthly. 

North Carolina-Virginia Chapter, ASTD. President, Harold G. Anderson; Vice President, 
Martin C. Bauman; Secretary-Treasurer, Albert Folden, Johnson Carper Furniture Co., 
Inc., P.O. Box 5337, Roanoke, Va. Meets semi-annually. 

Carolina Training Directors Association Chapter, ASTD. President, W. C. Foster; Vice 
President, Jack Alexander; Secretary-Treasurer, L. R. Booker, State Teacher Trainer, 
Trade and Industrial Education, Clemson College, S. C. Meets monthly. 

Richmond Chapter, ASTD. President, Steve Coine; Vice President, McDaniel Williams; 
Secretary, Mrs. Reba Haynie, Training Div., Thalhimers, Richmond, Va.; Treasurer, 
Robert E. Wiggins, Jr. Meets monthly. 

Kanawha Valley Chapter, ASTD. President, Walter L. Stephens; Vice President, Haven 
M. Jackson; Secretary, S. Frank Stowers, Union Carbide Chemicals Company, P.O. Box 
2831, Charleston 30, W. Va.; Treasurer, Clifford S. Walker. Meets monthly. 

Illinois Training Directors’ Association. President, John A. Baker; Vice President, Milton L. 
Hanson; Secretary, Harold I. Pratt, American Steel Foundries, Hammond Div., Hohman 
& Hoffman Sts., Hammond, Ind.; Treasurer, Charles A. Ward. Meets monthly. 

Central Illinois Training Association, ASTD. President, Dean Briggs; Secretary, Robert B. 
Newell, Supervisor, Trade & Industrial Education, 405 Centennial Bldg., Springfield, 
Ill.; Treasurer, Dr. Kermit K. Johnson. Meets monthly. 

Indiana Chapter, ASTD. President, Richard E. Dever; Vice Presidents, Gerald E. Harlan 
and Paul W. Wetzel; Secretary, M. R. Heninger, Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, 
U.S. Dept. of Labor, 222 E. Ohio St., Indianapolis, Ind.; Treasurer, Glen Ewing. Meets 
monthly. 

Purdue University Student Chapter, ASTD. President, Joe Cox; Vice President, Robert 
Odell; Secretary, William Fagcol, 359 Vine St., West Lafayette, Ind.; Treasurer, Kermit 
Shaneyfelt. Meets monthly. 

Greater Detroit Chapter, ASTD. President, Frederick Linsell; Vice Presidents, Katharine 
Many and Floyd A. Buehler; Secretary, Walter W. Lloyd, Chevrolet Motor Div., GMC, 
P.O. Box 246, N. End Station, Detroit 2, Mich.; Treasurer, Mrs. Marjory C. Higham. 
Meets monthly. 

Michiana Chapter, ASTD. President, Gordon C. Kennedy; Vice President, Gerald F. DeLoe; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Carl R. Kulawinski, Northern Indiana Public Service Company, 
526 Franklin St., Michigan City, Ind. Meets monthly. 

Western Ohio Chapter, ASTD. President, C. B. Hurst; Vice President, Francis M. Speer; 
Secretary, Wendell P. Bigony, Monsanto Chemical Company, Station B, Box 8, Dayton, 
Ohio; Treasurer, Charles G. Mayer. Meets monthly. 

Greater Cleveland Chapter, ASTD. President, Kenneth J. Whelan; Vice President, Ralph 
Brewer; Secretary, Bernard E. Burke, The East Ohio Gas Company, 1201 E. 55 St., 
Cleveland 3, Ohio; Treasurer, Cecil Dobbins. Meets monthly. 

Northeast Ohio Chapter, ASTD. President, J. Neumann; Vice President, R. L. Crane; Sec- 

retary, A. F. Novick, Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, 1210 Massillon Rd., Akron 15, 

Ohio; Treasurer, Dr. Daniel Goodacre. Meets monthly. 
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Cincinnati Chapter, ASTD. President, E. Walter Amundsen; Vice President, John A. 
Bachus; Secretary-Treasurer, Joseph L. Mislovic, Champion Paper & Fibre Company, 601 
N. “B” St., Hamilton, Ohio. Meets monthly. 

Wisconsin Training Directors Association. President, Donald L. Kirkpatrick; Vice President, 
James H. Landree; Secretary, Jordon Woods, Koehring Company, 3026 W. Concordia 
Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wisc.; Treasurer, Gerald E. Gearing. Meets monthly. 

Alabama Chapter, ASTD. President, George Robinette; Vice President, Leon J. Smith; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Arden C. Walker, Director of Training, Gulf States Paper Cor- 
poration, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Meets monthly. 

University of Alabama Student Chapter, ASTD. President, Robert P. Bandini; Vice Presi- 
dent, Charles J. Schroeder; Secretary, Joseph P. Bedingfield, Dixons Mills, Ala.; Treas- 
urer, Paul E. Skidmore. Meets monthly. 

Kentucky Chapter, ASTD. President, Chilton W. Castle; Vice President, Robert S. Bow- 
man; Secretary, George W. Heffner, Superintendent of Training, Louisville Post Office, 
Federal Bldg., Louisville, Ky.; Treasurer, Harold L. Douds. Meets monthly. 

Bluegrass Chapter, ASTD. President, O. R. Williamson; Vice President, Michael E. Keller; 
Secretary, Capt. David A. Espie, Bureau of Personnel and Training, Kentucky State 
Policy, New State Office Bldg., Frankfort, Ky.; Treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Sergent. 
Meets monthly. 

East Tennessee Chapter, ASTD. President, G. H. Whitlock; Vice Presidents, A. V. Swasey 
and Elder K. Reynolds; Secretary, Samuel G. Vance, Fulton-Sylphon Div., Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Treasurer, William L. Jenkins. Meets monthly. 

Mid-South Chapter, ASTD. President, Alvin J. Rogers; Vice President, Richard L. Bausom; 
Secretary, James E. McKinnis, 1317 Stage Ave., Memphis 7, Tenn.; Treasurer, Jeanne L. 
Brown. Meets monthly. 

Iowa Chapter, ASTD. President, Milton Woito; Vice Presidents, Jack Culley and Duane 
Thompson; Secretary-Treasurer, Burt H. Watkins, Iowa State College, 110 Marston Hall, 
Ames, Iowa. Meets semi-annually. 

Lake Superior Chapter, ASTD. President, Edwin B. Wenzel; Vice President, Bernard J. 
Derr; Secretary-Treasurer, Russell A. Gilhoi, International Refineries, Inc., Box 8, Wren- 
shall, Minn. Meets monthly. 

Southern Minnesota Chapter, ASTD. President, John W. Zimmerman; Vice President, Ed- 
ward G. Winter; Secretary, Mildred Freeouf, Northwestern National Bank, 620 Mar- 
quette Ave., Minneapolis 2, Minn.; Treasurer, Floyd J. Lepper. Meets monthly. 

Kansas City Chapter, ASTD. President, Robert H. Claybaugh; Vice President, Everett H. 
Jarchow; Secretary, Mrs. Helen Reynolds, Research Hospital, 2300 Homes St., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Treasurer, A. J. Roberson. Meets monthly. 

St. Louis Chapter, ASTD. President, Louis T. Lanz; Vice President, Bill C. Lovin; Secre- 
tary, Dr. Leo B. Fagan, Dept. of Personnel, City of St. Louis, 1320 Market St., St. Louis 3, 
Mo.; Treasurer, Kenneth A. Kroeger. Meets monthly. 

Nebraska Chapter, ASTD. President, William Bachman; Vice President, Dr. W. E. Jaynes; 
Secretary, Robert L. Euritt, Personnel Manager, The Quaker Oats Company, 302 Pierce 
St., Omaha, Nebr.; Treasurer, Andrew Andersen. Meets monthly. 

Louisiana Chapter, ASTD. President, Nelson A. Hauer; Vice President, Elton T. Reeves; 
Secretary-Treasurer, R. H. Terry, Esso Standard Oil Company, P.O. Box 551, Baton 
Rouge, La. Meets bi-monthly. 

New Orleans Chapter, ASTD. President, Dale E. Wilkinson; Vice President, Edward 
Boettner, Jr.; Secretary-Treasurer, Helen Broussard, Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., 2115 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. Meets monthly. 

Tulsa Chapter, ASTD. President, Forrest R. Belcher; Vice President, Robert T. Blakemore; 
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Secretary-Treasurer, Cecil W. Gibson, Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, P.O. Box 871, 
Tulsa, Okla. Meets monthly. 

North Texas Chapter, ASTD. President, Mrs. Jo Fischer; Vice President, Dave Estes; Secre- 
tary, Florence Johnson, W. A. Green, 1616 Elm St. Dallas, Tex.; Treasurer, Roger 
Scott. Meets monthly. 

Southeast Texas Chapter, ASTD. President, Fred D. McMurry; Vice President, J. E. James; 
Secretary, Harold Adams, Monsanto Chemical Company, Texas City, Tex.; Treasurer, 
Charles E. Stranger-Meets monthly. 

South Texas Chapter, ASTD. President, Rit R. Anderson; Vice President, Mary F. Boothe; 
Secretary, George E. Marple, City Water Board, 106 W. Market St., San Antonio 6, 
Tex.; Treasurer, Jack L. Collins. Meets monthly. 

Fort Worth Chapter, ASTD. President, Richard Russell; Vice President, W. M. Feil; 
Secretary, Betty Dozier, Striplings, Fort Worth 2, Tex.; Treasurer, R. O. Beil. Meets 
monthly. 

Rio Grande Chapter, ASTD. President, James L. Foster; Secretary-Treasurer, Rosemary 
Higdon, Civilian Personnel Branch, Wm. Beaumont Army Hospital, El Paso, Tex. 
Meets monthly. 

Sabine Chapter, ASTD. President, Paul L. Sharp; Vice President, L. M. Roberson; Secre- 
tary, Max V. Trenck, Jefferson Chemical Company. P.O. Box 108, Port Neches, Tex.; 
Treasurer, R. B. Paxton. Meets monthly. 

Valley of the Sun Chapter, ASTD. President, Neil C. Ekberg; Vice President, Charles 
McCurry; Secretary, Charles E. Irwin, General Electric Company, Deer Valley, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Treasurer, Paul Longstreth. Meets monthly. 

Rocky Mountain Chapter, ASTD. President, Phillip G. Brockish, Sundstrand Turbo, 2480 
W. 70 Ave., Denver 21, Colo.; Vice President, Claude J. Deats; Secretary, E. Stuart 
Howard; Treasurer, Mrs. Dorothy Johnson. Meets monthly. 

New Mexico Chapter, ASTD. President, T. Wayne King; Vice President, Martin J. Wall; 
Secretary, George V. Porter, Sandia Corporation, Albuquerque, N.M.; Treasurer, James 
Smith. Meets monthly. 

Utah Chapter, ASTD. President, Owen Astin; Vice President, Grant R. Holt; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Elaine Blakeley, Utah Dept. of Employment Security, 168 Social Hall Ave., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Meets monthly. 

Northern California Chapter, ASTD. President, John W. Detlor; Vice Presidents, D. L. 
Truax and Philip P. Miller; Secretary, Audrey Gabrielson, First Western Bank and 
Trust Company, 405 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif.; Treasurer, Kenneth G. Dias. 
Meets monthly. 

San Diego Chapter, ASTD. President, Rudy Linden; Vice President, Robert E. Bouton; 
Secretary, Leith C. Maclver, U.S. Naval Repair Facility, 32 & Harbor Dr., San Diego 
36, Calif.; Treasurer, Mrs. Frances H. Bailey. Meets monthly. 

Los Angeles Chapter, ASTD. President, Laurie W. Larsen; Vice Presidents, Leo C. Martin 
and J. L. Reith, Jr.; Secretary, Lloyd G. Plank, Standard Oil Company of California, 
Western Operations, Inc., 324 W. El Segundo Blvd., El Segundo, Calif.; Treasurer, 
Walter P. Sertic. Meets monthly. 

Sierra Chapter, ASTD. President, A. C. Pfeiffer, Pacific State Hospital, P.O. Box 100, 
Pomona, Calif.; Vice President, Stephen J. Glass; Secretary, Floyd C. Mestler; Treasurer, 
K. Var Saunders. Meets monthly. 

California Central Valley Chapter, ASTD. President, Marshall Fels; Vice President, 
Hjalmer Berg; Secretary-Treasurer, Glynn D. Shire, Coordinator, Adult Education Div., 
Sacramento Jr. College, 3835 Freeport Blvd., Sacramento, Calif. Meets monthly. 

Pacific Riviere Chapter, ASTD. President, Dr. Leonard C. Silvern; Vice President, Darwin 
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G. McClintock; Recording Secretary, Stanley L. Levine; Corresponding Secretary, Gilbert 
K. Lampner, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance, Pacific Mutual Bldg., Los Angeles 55, Calif.; 
Treasurer, William D. Daugherty. Meets three times a year. 

Oregon Chapter, ASTD. President, Dale V. Johnson; Vice President, Robert E. Ryan; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Robert C. Beach, Bonneville Power Administration, Box 3537, 
Portland 8, Ore. Meets monthly. 

Training Officers Conference, Washington, D.C. Chairman, Karl E. Stromsem; Vice Chair- 
men, James M. Pride and Benjamin J. Ludwig; Secretary-Treasurer, Paul W. Bigbee, 
P.O. Box 128, Severna Park, Md. Meets monthly. 

Washington State Chapter, ASTD. President, Frank R. Allyn; Vice President, M. J. Boston; 
Secretary, Lloyd A. Dodd, Seattle First National Bank, P.O. Box 3586, Seattle 24, 
Wash.; Treasurer, P. C. Leland. Meets monthly. 

British Columbia Chapter, ASTD. President, John W. MacMillan; Vice President, Terry 
Lawson; Secretary, Margaret Briggs, British Columbia Electric Company, Ltd., 970 
Burrard St., Vancouver 1, British Columbia; Treasurer, George Gregory. Meets monthly. 

Hawaii Chapter, ASTD. President, George A. Stepp, Jr.; Vice President, Richard D. 
Davi; Secretary-Treasurer, Sandy Sumida, Castle & Cooke Term., Ltd., P.O. Box 2990, 
Honolulu 2, Hawaii. Meets monthly. 


Manpower Management in the Sixties 


As a nation, we are advancing in scientific and technical know-how at a tremendous 
rate. How well we shall realize the potential of this advance depends in large measure 
on how effectively our people, as individuals, are able to use the new tools at hand, 
points out the U. S. Labor Department in a new pamphlet, Manpower Challenge 
of the 1960's. 

Surveying anticipated manpower resources and requirements for the decade 
ahead, the pamphlet concludes that if our manpower capacities are to be developed 
and used to the full, management must: 

1. Improve individual competence, present and prospective, across the board. 

2. Use all available manpower resources without regard to race, sex, age, or 
physical handicap. 

3. Strive to place every worker in a job that best fits his talents and then press 
for full use of these talents on the job. 

4. Help every worker to develop a sense of purpose and pride in his job. 

5. Prepare now for new and changing manpower needs within the total work 
force. 

6. Develop jobs for all kinds of worker capabilities. 

7. Plan on full use of better quality as well as increasing quantity of manpower. 














Important Books for Executives 


Just published: 


WAGES AND SALARIES: A HAND- 
BOOK FOR LINE MANAGERS by Rob- 
ert E. Sibson. Shows the line manager 
how to handle his responsibilities in the 
over-all administration of his company’s 
pay program. Includes necessary informa- 
tion about wage and salary techniques 
and specific solutions to day-to-day prob- 
lems. It gives the manager the background 
he needs to handle wage and salary prob- 
lems. The book contains basic data on 
job evaluation, merit rating, wage incen- 
tives, fringe benefits, and compensation 
for exempt, as well as non-exempt, em- 
ployees. $5.25/AMA members: $3.50. 


LABOR TURNOVER: CALCULATION 
AND COST. First complete analysis of 
all available literature on the calculation 
of labor turnover and its cost. This new 
Research Study includes exclusive charts 
and a bibliography of European and 
American studies. Basic formulas for 
mathematical measurement of turnover 
are discussed. This book compares various 
cost calculation techniques and suggests 
adaptations to suit specific company 
needs. The effects of absenteeism, acci- 
dents, company size, and general em- 
ployee factors related to turnover are 
studied. RESEARCH STUDY 39. $5.25/ 
AMA members: $3.50. 


Other timely publications... 
JOBS IN EMPLOYEE RELATIONS. Sur- 
veys executive, supervisory, and special- 
ized positions in the field of employee 
relations. RESEARCH STUDY 38. $1.50/ 
AMA members: $1.00. 


APPRAISING EXECUTIVE PERFORM- 
ANCE, Appraisal for line executives. Will 
help every executive size up his subor- 
dinates fairly, and will show him what he 
can do to develop his own full potential. 
$4.50/AMA members: $3.00. 


DEVELOPING EXECUTIVE SKILLS. Re- 
ports on progress in executive develop- 
ment programs and techniques. Includes 
case studies in management development 
by 14 leading companies. $9.00/AMA 
members: $6.00. 


EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION ON 
THE JOB. Offers executives and super- 
visors a real understanding of on-the- 
job communication. Stresses practical 
ways of insuring better communication. 
$5.50/AMA members: $4.50. 


LEADERSHIP ON THE JOB. Shows first- 
line managers how to use proven tech- 
niques of leadership, communication, and 
human relations. More than 40 chapters 
discuss every phase of the supervisor's job. 
$6.00/AMA members: $4.00. 


Order from DEPARTMENT P4, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, INC., 1515 Broadway, 


New York 36, N. Y. 


AMA will pay normal postage and handling charges on all orders accompanied by check 
or money order. Shipping and handling charges will be added to orders not accompanied 
by remittance. Orders under $5.00 must be accompanied by remittance. Add 3% sales 
tax for orders to be delivered in New York City. 


from the AMA Management Bookshelf 
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